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— neque noſtrz diſputationes quicquam aliud agunt, niſi ut, in utramque 
partem dicendo, eliciant, et tanquam exprimant aliquid, quod aut verum fit, * , 
aut ad id, quam proxume accedat. Cic, AcAape. Lib. ii. 


When I was a child, I ſpake as a child, I underſtood as a child, I thought as a 
child; but when I became a man, I put away childiſh things. Paur, 
1 Cor. xiii. 

In regard to religious matters, there is an intellectual cowardice inſtilled into the 
mind of the people from their infancy, which prevents their enquiry. - Credu- 
lity is made an indiſpenſable virtue; to enquire, or exert their reaſon, is denounc- 
ed as finful; and in the catholic church is puniſhed with more ſevere penances 
than moral crimes. Darwin's Zoonomia, Vol. ii. 
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DEDICATION. 


D. O. M. 


O Tnov, whoſe bounty gave this mantling bower 
Where, from the world retired, I oft recline, 
And trace thy wonder-working hand divine, 

And read thy name in every bluſhing flower; 

Sovereign of nature, all-directing power 
Great ſource of being, life, and light, and joy! 
To Thee I dedicate this beſt employ, 

This ſweeteſt ſolace of the filent hour. 

O ſearch this heart, that ſeeks no vain diſguiſe, 
Accept the tribute, and the labour bleſs : 

View the pure motive with approving eyes— 
Thy glory, in thy creatures happineſs. 

Smile on the page that bids the mind be free, 

And points the path to Virtue, and to Thee! 


A2 PREEACE. 


PREFACE. 


Taz defire of knowledge, if it be cheriſh- 
ed with a view to the improvement of moral 
practice, and the increaſe of human feli- 
city, is, of all the qualities and diſpoſitions of 
the mind, the moſt honourable to its poſſeſ- 
ſor. But if he would derive from it all the 
advantage of which it is capable, or accom- 
pliſh in any important degree his noble aim, 
it muſt be cultivated with unbounded free- 
dom, and with ardent affection. No doctrine 
muſt in his eſtimation be ſo unqueſtionable, 
no authority ſo ſacred, as to bar enquiry. He 
muſt be, in the beſt and moſt extenſive ſenſe 
of the phraſe, a FreeTHINKER. Nor muſt 
the lover of truth be diverted from his object 
by the difficulties which he will have to en- 
counter in the purſuit of it. The acquiſition 
of ſo precious a jewel will be to him a full 

AS recom- 
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recompence for all his labour: and being once 
in poſſeſſion of it, though he may not, per- 
haps, think it prudent at all times to expoſe 
it to the view of others, leſt he ſhould be caſt- 
ing his pearl before ſwine, he will himſelf 
value it above all carthly treaſure, and will 
never be induced, by any conſideration, to 
abandon it. b 

The liberal enquirer, indeed, cannot be ex- 
pected to feel that attachment to ſyſtem, and 
that degree of zeal for the converſion of 
others, which is known to animate thoſe who 
profeſs what is commonly called orthodoxy ; 
and who ſuppoſing the favour of Heaven to be 
confined to the belief of a ſet of ſpeculative 
| notions, ſome of which they acknowledge to 
be unintelligible, muſt conſequently, if they 
have the common feelings of humanity, be 
anxiouſly concerned for their general recep- 
tion, He who is perſuaded, that it is the 
uniform and unchangeable doctrine, both of 
natural and ſupernatural religion, that every 
upright man muſt be happy in every ſtage of his 


exiſtence, 
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exiſtence, is no farther deſirous of the pre- 
valence of any opinion, than as it appears to 
de calculated to affect moral practice. He 
bias in favour of virtue in the human conſti- 
tution— that to PEAR Gop AND To DEPART 
FROM EVIL, are diſpoſitions by no means 
peculiar to any ſpeculative ſyſtem: and if he 
find a man in poſſeſſion of theſe genuine evi- 
dences of TRUE: WISDOM, he cannot perſuade 
himſelf to indulge any very deep diſtreſs about 
the abſurdity of his faith. The reputed or- 
thodox therefore may hold faſt and inculcate 
their dogmas, without abridging his happi- 
neſs; and if what he may offer on his part 
be received with candour and attention, his 
wiſhes are completely gratified. | 

The author is perfectly aware, that this is 
too much to hope for the following. eſſays 
from the generality of readers; and it is this 
conſideration that has determined him, 
though reluctantly, to ſend his little book 
into the world without his name. He feels 


no 
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no inward reproach on reviewing this em- 
ployment of his leiſure hours. He appre- 
hends no cenſure, from the truly liberal and 
enlightened, on its publication.” But while he 
ſees no important purpoſe to be anſwered, by 
the diſcloſure of his name; he thinks himſelf 
juſtified, in yielding to conſiderati ons of pru- 
dence and perſonal quiet. He views with 
admiration, that intrepidity of ſoul, and firm- 
neſs of nerve, which enable a man to encoun- 
ter the ſcorn of ſuperſtition, and the rage of 
bigotry. He honours the bold ſpirit of a 
Luther, and a Wakefield; the fearleſs inte- 
grity of a Price, and a Prieſtley : but he con- 
feſſes that he is unequal to the imitation of 
theſe illuſtrious characters he renounces all 


claim to any portion of the praiſe, which 1s | 


ſo juſtly their due—he is unambitious of re- 


putation—he courts obſcurity. 

It has long been his favourite maxim, that 
it behoves every man to devote ſame portion 
of his life to the public; to aim at ſomething 
by which his fellow men may be advantaged. 
. . Every 
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Every man, inte does not poſſeſs the powers 
of a Locke or a Hartley ; but the means and 
opportunities of advancing the public weal 
are infinitely various; and ſingularly hard 
muſt be the lot of him who can truly ſay, 
that he is, by nature or by fortune, utterly in- 
capable, in any degree or in any manner, of 
deſerving well of his country and of mankind. 
In magna copia rerum, aliud alii natura iter often- 
git *, And if in theſe humble eſſays, the au- 
thor ſhall have been able to contribute any 
thing towards the demolition of the old and 
tottering fabric of error and ſuperſtition; if 
he ſhall have added only a few © grains of 


gun- powder, to that train which is deſ- 
tined, 


* Salluſt. Bell. Catalin. N 

+ © The preſent ſilent propagation of truth may even 
be compared to thoſe cauſes in nature which lie dormant 
for a time, but which in proper circumſtances act with 
<< the greateſt effect. We are, as it were, laying gun- 
** powder, grain by grain, under the old building of error 
* and ſuperſtition, &c.”. PRIRSTILEV on the Importance 
and Extent of Free Inquiry, p. 40. 


The alarm occaſioned by the uſe of this harmleſs 8 


phorical language was highly ridiculous. I ſhall not eaſily 


* 
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tined, ſooner. or later, to level it with the 
ground ; he will have reaſon to thank en 
that he has not lived in vain. 

He is willing to flatter himſelf, that if kis 
views of the ſeveral ſubjects of which he has 
treated be juſt, the communication of his 
thoughts may be of uſe to others. If, on the 
contrary, the voice of impartial and judicious 
criticiſm ſhould pronounce them to be falſe 
and groundleſs, he carneſtly hopes they will 
make no impreſſion. If he has failed, how- 
ever, it has not been through haſte or inat- 
tention. He does not preſent to his readers 
what coſt him nothing ; but the reſult of 
tong-continued and ſerious meditation. It 


forget being in the gallery of the Houſe of Commons, when 
the reſpectable member for Oxford, Mr - W. D. with a tone 


of voice and a countenance, 
That witneſſed huge affliction and diſmay,” 


announced the diſcovery of this new gunpowder plot! The 
conſternation of the worthy Baronet could ſcarcely have 
been greater, if he had actually found a ſecond Guy Faux 
with his matches and dark lantern, ready to explode his 
thirty-ſix barrels of real gunpowder, to the deſtruction of 
King, Lords, and Commons ! | 

8 would 
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written volumes; but as truth gains nothing 
by prolix diſſertation, he has been at confi- 
derable pains to compreſs his ideas into the 
compaſs of three ſhort eſſays; and he truſts 
he has done it ſo as to avoid obſcurity. If 
the reaſoning in the two firſt. of theſe eſſays 
be correct, it will appear, that the clerical pro- 
feſſion is one of thoſe which, without loſs to 
the world, might be wholly diſcontinued. 
And if, in the third, he has ſucceeded in en- 
deavouring to exhibit a faithful ſketch of ge- 
nuine chriſtianity, it will follow, that in what- 
ever eſtimation it may deſeryedly be held, as 


a luminous and comprehenſive ſcheme of re- 
ligion and morals, it is neither poſſible, nor 
of much importance, to determine with cer- 
tainty, whether its pretenſions to ſupernatural 
authority be true or falſe. go. 

He has only to add, that his motives are 
of the pureſt kind, No-party connexion or 
private intereſt, has corrupted his mind, or 
warped his judgment. He can diſcern no 

merit, 


1 
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merit, either in a bigoted attachment to re- 
ceived opinions on the one hand, or in a rage 
for departing from them as widely as poſſible, 
on the other. It is the firſt wiſn of his heart, 
that the light of TxuTa may be more and 
more extenſively diffuſed, and that in propor- 
tion to its diffuſion, the human race may be- 
come virtuous and happy. . 


September 1, 1799. 


APELEUTHERUS. 


PANT I. 
ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. . 


Taz being, the perfections, and the provi- 
dence, of the Supreme Eternal Spirit whom we 
call Gep, are clearly manifeſt in the conſtitu- 
tion and courſe of nature. The perception and 
belief of theſe ſublime truths indeed, and conſe- 
quently their influence on the conduct, will be, 
as in all other caſes, ſtronger or weaker, in pro- 
portion to, the attention that 1s paid to them. To 
the obſerving mind they muſt neceſſarily be the 
ſubject of frequent meditation and reflection; 
and ſometimes, eſpecially in ſeaſons of difficulty, 
they will be recollected by the moſt careleſs and 
diffipated of mankind. In the former will be 
produced habitual reverence, gratitude, loye, and 


B confidence; 
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confidence; and theſe affections, whether ex- 
preſſed in words or not, will naturally riſe from 
the feeling heart, like pure incenſe from the altar, 
towards that Being who is good to all, and 
whoſe tender mercies are over all his works *.“ 
And even the latter, whoſe general character is ſup- 
poſed to be inattention and thoughtleſſneſs, though 
he may be little diſpoſed to © praiſe the Lord for his 
goodneſs F,” will not be able, in the hour of cala- 
mity, when all human help feems to fail, toavoid 
wiſhing, and eren praying, for that protection 
and aſſiſtance which can only be afforded by Hr 
who *ruleth by his power for ever $.” In ſhort, 
prayer naturally follows the belief of à God: and 
to ſuppoſe a finite dependent creature; living un- 
der a ſenſe of divine providence, and impreſſed 
with thoſe feelings which are the genuine fruit of 
juſt views of his glorious character, and yet ab- 
ſtaining wholly from any ſort of direct addreſs to 
him, ſeems contrary to all 1 and ab- 
furd i in — n 


| 1 t H. ei. 7. 
| But, 
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But, bra this, beyond the ſecret, filent aſ- 
piration of the heart towards the ſouzce of all 


good, a practice has obtained, and that very ex- 
tenfively, and for a great length of time, of form- 
ing congregations or aſſemblies, unlimited with 
reſpe& to numbers, for the purpoſe of offer- 
ing public addreſſes, at ſtated ſeaſons, to this 
greateſt and beſt of Beings. | Theſe addreſſes 
uſually embrace. a great variety of ſubjects and 
ideas; and are expreſſed, either in extempore or 
precompoſed language; either in words enjoined 
by authority, or agreed on by the congregation, or 
uſed at the diſcretion of the miniſter: and public 
yer, regularly and ſtatedly performed, has been, 
and continues to be, ſtrongly recommended, as an 
univerſally important duty, from the preſs, and 

from the pulpit. | 
Jo reje& without reaſon a cuſtom ſanQioned 
by venerable authority, would be the extreme of 
raſhneſs; to continue it, without enquiry concern- 
ing its reaſonableneſs, would be ſtupid ſervility. 
It is my defign, in the preſent eſſay, to attempt 
this enquiry, with ſeriouſneſs and candour; and 
B 2 in 
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2 as ſhort eee eee of the ſub- 


je will — 


In the firſt place, it will be acknowledged 


to be the moſt important and eſſential character 
of every verbal addreſs to the Deity, that it be, 


as nearly as poſſible, a perfect expreſſion of the 
real ſtate of mind of thoſe who uſe it. But if it 


can be ſhewn, that public prayer, from its very 
nature, is unſuitable to this purpoſe, it will fol- 
low, that it is not reaſonable. 


Prayer, indeed, may well be ſuppoſed to — | 


this character, when it isthe language of a ſingle per 
ſon, who ſeeling his heart happily diſpoſed for 
communion with Gon, & has entered into his cloſet, 
and ſhut the door *.” But when we conſider, 
how various are the conditions, characters, views, 


ſentiments, and feelings, of the ſeveral individuals 


of a public aſſembly, it ſeems hardly poſſible that 

any prayer, much leſs any Jong prayer, can at the 

ſame time expreſs the rea feelings of the miniſ- 

ter, and of the majority, or even of any confider- 
* Matt. vi. 6. —— 

| able 
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able number of his congregation. If I make uſe 
of words which are put into. my mouth by ano- 
ther; or attend to words uttered by him, which 
expreſs his feelings, but not mine ; or thoſe of 
neither of us, but of him who originally com- 
poſed them; this exerciſe, however ingeniouſly 
contrived, or gracefully performed, cannot be 
conſidered as a reaſonable ſervice, or as accept- 
able prayer. | 
Again. Prayer may be ſuppoſed to expreſs the 
real feelings of the heart, when it is the conſe- 
quence of a diſpeſition to pray; a frame of mind ſuit- 
able to prayer; ariſing from previous meditation, 
orpeculiar circumſtances. Public prayer, however, 
demands a fixed time, a certain day, or hour, for 
offering up addreſſes to heaven. But ſurely it 
cannot be ſuppoſed that religious affections are, 
like bodily appetites, returning at ſtated ſeaſons ; 
or that piety and devotion can be regulated by 
the figures of a dial, or the tolling of a bell! | If 
the repetition of certain words without meaning 
be prayer, this indeed may be performed at all 
* B 3 times, 
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times, and by all ſorts of perſons ; but if true wor- 
| ſhip be, what it is ſaid to be in the writings com- 
monly eſteemed ſacred; the pouring out of the 
heart before God “; the praying to him who ſeeth 
in ſecret Þ; the benefits to be derived from it 
muſt be connected with ſolitude and retirement, 
and cannot belong to'promiſcuous and heteroge- 
neous aſſemblies. . | ; 
Once more. If prayer be the expreſſion of in- 
ward feelings, it muſt engage the whole attention, 
and employ the whole mind. Now public wor- 
ſhip muſt either be performed according to a 
precompoſed form, or in the extempore language 
of one of the aſſembly. If a perpetually recur- 
ring form be made uſe of, let the experience of 
thoſe who have aſſiſted at our liturgic worſhip for 
any length of time determine, whether by fre- 
quent repetition it does not become a mere 
fimulacrum inane, an empty form devoid of ſpirit 
and of truth. Let the yawning and lolling at- 
tendants on the written or unwritten forms of our 


4 Pf. Ixil. 8. + Matt, vi. 6. 
diſſenting 
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diſſenting chapels teſtify, whether they have . 
found the long prayer 


more tedious than a tale twice told, 
4 aa of a drowſy man *. 


If the latter method, extempore prayer, be adopt- 
ed, the ability of that man muſt be very extra- 
ordinary, who while his whole mind is directed 
to heaven, is able to pay ſo much attention to the 
ſelection and arrangement of his words, through- 
out a long ſervice, as to avoid giving pain and 
diſguſt to his more calm and diſpaſſionate 
hearers. So that though public prayer may in 
ſome inſtances occupy the mind of the perſon of- 
ficiating, it can hardly in any caſe engage the 
Whole attention of the audience, or be properly 
ſaid to be the 0 of the cho? 


Secondly, Public prayer cannot be reaſonable, 
becauſe the conſequence to be expected from it 
in a Moral view, and in a certain degree the ac- 
tual effects of it, are pernicious; of which I think 


* Shakeſpear. 
B 4 it 
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it unneceſſary, at p , to mention more than 
two inſtances. | 

The one is, that the houſe hi everhas been, 
and from its nature muſt be, while it exiſts, the 
nurſery of hypocriſy, and the theatre of oſtentation. 

In the retirement of the cloſet there can be no 
diſſembling. No man can be ſo fooliſh as to 
hope, that he can deceive that Being who 1s © ac- 
quainted with all his ways,” and who “ under- 


ſtands his thoughts afar off*:” and from every 


other eye he is ſecluded. No man will therefore 


pray in private from an unworthy motive. Se- 
cret worſhip will proceed, either from the good 
and honeſt heart, overflowing with -pious and 


grateful feelings, or elſe from the contrite ſpirit, 


mourning over its fins, and determined to for- 
ſake them. But in public, a man may deceive 
the world, by appearing in the outward form and 


' poſture of devotion, who is utterly deſtitute of 


true piety and goodneſs. He may © draw near 


to Gop with his lips, while his heart is far from 


Pf. cxxxix, 


him.” 


1 
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him *.” How natural therefore is it for him 
who, to ſerve his own corrupt purpoſes, wiſhes 
« to be ſeen of men,” to © love to pray ſtanding 
in the ſynagogues +!” How eaſily and certainly 
does he in this way obtain © the reward” he is 
ſeeking after, „the honour that cometh from 
men!” But what character can excite greater in- 
dignation than this, which is the natural offspring 
of external, ceremonious religion? Vice under 
every form is hateful—but of all villains, ſurely 
- the canting, whining, praying, plalm-finging, 
ſeripture-expounding villain, is the moſt odious 
and deteſtable 

Tbe other inſtance is, that the performance of 
Nated public ſervices, as they are called, is ſup- 
poſed to be intrinſically and of itſelf meritorious; 
and many carry it ſo far as to imagine that they 
compenſate, not perhaps for the total neglect, but 
for conſiderable deficiencies in moral virtue. 
That this is no groundleſs and uncandid ſur- 
miſe, but a real fact, is manifeſt, from its being 


* Iſaiah xxix. 18. + Matt. vi. 5. 
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the expreſs doctrine of the Romiſh ſet, which 
forms a very conſiderable; part of what is called 
the chriſtian church. The blind guides of that 
ani-chriſtian communion inſtruc the people, that 
the repetition of a number of prayers in an un- 
known tongue, eſpecially if pronounced by a 
perſon inveſted with a ſacred character, will pro- 
cure pardon and acceptance with that Gop to 
whom the “ ſacrifice of the wicked is an abomi- 
nation*!” And fo ſucceſsfully have they incul- 
cated this pernicious error, that at Rome, the 
grand ſeat of prieſtly domination and deluſion, 
the vileſt characters, even common proſtitutes, are 
regular in their daily attendance at the churches, 
and count their beads, and repeat their paternoſ- 
ters, with every appearance of piety and deyotion, 


And though in this country the abſurdity is not 


generally carried to ſo extravagant a length, yet 
even here, it is not uncommon to hear it ſaid of 


a man whoſe moral conduct has not been remark- 


ably correct - that, to be ſure, he had his failings; 


* Prov. xv. 8. 


3 who 
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who has not? but he regularly attended divine 
ſervice, and never miſſed the ſacrament *. 

It will be objected, that it is unfair to argue 
from a mere error, an evident abuſe, againſt a 
practiſe which in itſelf may be good. But in this 
caſe, the abuſe, in ſome degree or other, is ſo 
general, and the error ſo agreeable to the weak- | 
neſs of human nature, 3 
from the practice itſelf. 


The obſervations hitherto made, are founded 
upon the nature of public prayer; and are entirely 
independent of the conſideration of any thing 
poſitively wrong, in ſentiment or opinion, which 
may be contained, either in a ſettled form, or an 
extempore effuſion. This conſideration, however, 
is of the utmoſt importance. Into extempore 
prayer the perſon officiating will be apt to in- 
ſo far as he thinks them important, it would be 
very ſtrange if he did not. But if they appear 


* « Though his /ife hed not been without irregularity, his 
principles were pure and orthodox, and his death was pious.” 
Dr. Johnſon's Lives of the Poets, Vol. II. p. 277. 


abſurd 
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abſurd or pernicious to the hearer, inſtead of 
being excited to devotion, he will be ſhocked and 
offended: and eſtabliſhed forms, befides being 
equally liable to errors, have this additional in- 
convenience ; that as they are like the laws of the 
Medes and Perſians, not to be altered, they tend 
to perpetuate the debaſement of the human mind, 
and the empire of ſuperſtition and prieſteraft. It 
is not every good man who can join in prayers 
and aſcriptions of praiſe, offered to other beings 
beſides the Onz Gov and Father of all; or who 
can pray for the pardon of ſin on account of the 
merit and ſufferings of another perſon; and many 
think it a preſumptuous interference with the di- 
vine government, to importune the Deity for rain 
or ſunſhine, whenever we fancy there has been 
too little of either; and a direct contradiction to 
the ſpirit of the chriſtian religion, to pray, that 
our fleets and armies may be ſucceſsful in the 
murder of their fellow beings. Not to mention 
thoſe puerilities which occur in our diſſent- 
ing worſhip, where we ſometimes hear the miniſ- 
ter entertaining the Deity himſelf with a recital 
of 
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of his great and good qualities, and narrating to 
him, at great length, the proceedings of his go- 
vernment, and the methods of his providence; in 
imitation of the flattering poets of antiquity, who 
were employed by princes to fing in their pre- 
ſence their virtues and achievements! 

To thoſe who make the New Teſtament the 
rule of their religious conduct, it may be of im- 
| portance to remark; that public prayer is dif- 
couraged by the expreſs precept of Jeſus Chriſt 
himſelf . Nor does it appear to be at all coun- 
tenanced by what little we know of his practice. 
Had it been, as it is generally ſuppoſed, an import- 
ant Chriſtian duty, it would, no doubt, have been 
expreſsly and particularly enjoined f. 

In defence of public prayer it has been urged, 
that whatever cauſe people are engaged in ſup- 


* W when thou mo — walt not be as he hypo- 
crites are, for they love to pray landing in the ſynagogues, and 
in the corners of the ſtreets, that they may be ſeen of men. 
Verily I ſay unto you, they have their reward. But thou, 
when thou prayeſt, enter into thy cloſet, and when thou haſt ſhut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in ſecret, &c, Matt. 
vi. 5, 6. | 


f For complete ſatisfaction on this point, ſee Mr. Wake- 
field's Enquiry into the Expediency, &. 


porting, 
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porting, they do it with greater zeal, ſpirit, and 
effec, when united in ſocieties; and that xeli- 
gious and moral affections, like all others, are 
capable of being enlivened and invigorated by 
ſocial prayer. The anſwer is obvious. It is not 
to be denied, that the ſocial intercourſe of well- 
diſpoſed perſons, and their , occaſionally aſſem- 
bling themſelyes together, may have very import- 
ant uſes; but it by no means follows, that when 
thus aſſembled, their beſt employment will be, 
repeating prayers, or ſinging pſalms. May not 
the time be much better improved by; converſa · 
tion, or by reading, or by conſulting about the 

beſt methods of relieving the neceſſitous, educat- 
ing the young, and inſtructing the ignorant? As 
to the formation of churches, the appointment of 
miniſters, and the eſtabliſhment of | diſcipl ine; 
theſe would ſeem much more likely means of 
producing a ſpirit of faction and party, and an 
unreaſonable attachment to creeds and ſyſtems, 
than of advancing the cauſe of piety and benevo- 
lence: and this obſervation is confirmed by uni- 
verſal hiſtory. The wildeſt dream of enthuſiaſm 
| - has 
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| has never pictured any benefits to be derived from 
public worſhip, which can compenſate for the 
direful conſequences of ſectarian zeal, The for- 
mer may perhaps have contributed ſomething to 
the conſolation of pious ignorance; the latter has 
deluged the world with blood! 


Again. It has been ſaid, that Ad 15 att 
endeayour to impreſs. the minds of thoſe with 
whom we are connected, and eſpecially of themem- 
bers of our own family, with religious and moral 
ideas; and that public worſhip is a means to this 
end. The reply is, that this end, important be- 
yond all that language can expreſs, may be 
more effectually anſwered, by private inſtruction 
and exhortation, both regular and occaſional; 
by recommending to them ſuch books as are beft 
calculated to inform their underſtandings, and to 
inſpire them with the love of truth and goodneſs; 
and, above all, by ſetting before them, in our own 
perſons, an uniform and conſiſtent example of in- 


tegrity and virtue. It is, however, by no means 


the intention of the writer to affirm, that when a 


* family, or a ſmall number of friends, are 


aſſembled 
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aſſembled for any important purpoſe—forinſtance, 
when they fit down together for. mutual infiruc- 
tion and improvement, by reading or converſa- 
tion—they are not at liberty, if they find them- 
ſelves ſo diſpoſed, to unite in ſome ſhort acknow- 
ledgment of their common dependence upon one 
ſupreme Being, and ſome conciſe petition for his 
blefling and protection. But, againſt all diſcur- 
five, didactic, doctrinal, deſcriptive, and narrative 
prayer, and generally * all long detailed 
addreſſes to the Deity, upon any occaſion what- 
ever, he ſtrenuouſly proteſts, as abſurd and un- 
reaſonable, and ſubverſive of | the very end which 
they profeſs to have in view; by creating in the 
minds of young perſons a diſguſt and averſion 
from religion and every thing connected with it, 
which frequently remains, fixed and inſuperable, 
to the lateſt period of life. LW 4 HQ 
Still farther, it is ſaid, that 8 may be 
thought of public prayer and pſalm-ſinging, it 
cannot be doubted that preaching is of the utmoſt 
importance, as a means of inſtructing mailt in 
their duty, and teaching them“ how they ought 


to 
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to walk and to pleaſe God;” and therefore, 


though we may not be able to perceive any 
great advantage ariſing from public worſhip, 
ſeparately conſidered; yet, as it is uſually accom- 
panied by diſcourſes calculated to impreſs the 
mind with a ſenſe of the great importance of re- 
ligious and moral practice, it is in this view en- 
titled to our warmeſt encouragement. To this at 
may be replied, that admitting for the preſent 
the utility of preaching, till we come to treat ex- 
preſsly on it in the next efſay—this argument will 
have no force, unleſs it can be ſhewn, that pub- 
lic worſhip and preaching are neceſſarily connect- 
ed. But this is by no means the caſe. Nothing 
is ſo eaſy as to ſeparate them. And if it be ac- 


| knowledged that the former is abſurd, while the 


latter is ſuppoſed to be uſeful, ſurely the obvious 


_ courſe is, to aboliſh the one, and to retain the 
other, | 


But © is not a regular and conſtant attend- 


ance on public worſhip, a very proper method 


of improving the leiſure of the Sabbath ; which 


might be dangerous if not ſtatedly occupied in 


C ſome 
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ſome mode or other, and cannot be ſo well em- 
ployed in any other way?” The Sabbath! By 


what authority do we prohibit the innocent and 


uſeful occupations of life on any particular day*? 


By what right do we enjoin idleneſs, the parent 
of vice, during a ſeventh portion of time? By 


| whoſe command do we keep, or rather ** 


to keep, the Sabbath ? 

« By his, who forbade the eating of ſwine, 
who inſtituted the paſſover, and appointed cir- 
cumciſion.“ | 

Why then do we not abſtain from pork, keep 
the paſſover, and circumciſe our children? 

“ Becauſe we are not Jews.” 

For the ſame reaſon we have no concern with 
the Sabbath. Are we ſtill to learn that we have 


* See this ſubject fully diſcuſſed in Evanſon's © Arguments 
againſt and for the ſabbatical obſervance of Sunday.” See alſo 
Belſham's Review of Wilberforce, Letter 12; a work in which 
perfect good temper, cloſeneſs of reaſoning, perſpicuity of 
arrangement, and purity of ſtyle, unite to form one of the 
moſt maſterly controverſial books of the age; and to place the 
character of the excellent author, as a geatleman, a philoſo- 
pher, and a chriſtian, above any praiſe which I am able to 
beſtow. . 0 a | "F*. : 


nothing 
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nothing to do with Jewiſh inſtitutions - that they 
are peculiar to that people that they were in · 
tended by their legiſlator as a mark or ſign of 
ſeparation between them and che reſt of the 
world - that Moſes and the prophets, though full 
of denunciations againſt the people of Iſrael, on 
account of their diſregard of the Sabbath, never 
onde ſpeak of that inſtitution as univerſally obli- 
gatory; never once exhort the Gentiles to the 
obſervance of it; never once threaten them with 
puniſhment for the neglect of it that in fact 
it is a merely national inſtitution—and that we 
who are not Jews, are no more intereſted in it, 
than in their diſtinction of meats and drinks, or 
their new moons— and that conſequently, the 
horror with which many pious perſons contem- 
plate the idea of profaning the ſabbath, is a mere 
child of the imagination, utterly deſtitute of 
foundation in truth or reaſon? With us all days. 
are equal: and were the affairs of the world 
conducted according to the dictates of reaſon, 
and the benevolent maxims of chriſtianity, no day 
would by any claſs of mankind be ſo entirely de- 

C 2 voted 
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voted to labour, as not to afford leiſure for ſelf-. 
recollection, and for intellectual and moral im- 
provement *, 

By this time, perhaps, . frequenter of pub- 
lic worſhip. is ready to admit, that little good is 
likely to ariſe from it. Still, however, the influ- 
ence of early prejudice prevails; and he is un- 
willing to diſcontinue a practice to which he has 
been ſo long accuſtomed. His mind is ſtill 
haunted by a notion; that it is a du. But how 
does this appear? Not from nature, which is 
totally ſilent upon the ſubject. Not from the 
New Teſtament, which has nothing in favour of 
it. If it be a duty at all, it muſt be capable of 
being defined. But no individual can diſcover, 
either from natural or ſuperiatural revelation, 


* Such is the force of prejudice, that the crime of Sabbath- 
breaking, in the eſtimation of ſome people, equals the greateſt 
moral guilt! It is not long fince, that I heard a very worthy 
divine, in a diſcourſe on the exceeding finfulneſs of fin, , 
uſe nearly the following words: © Depend upon it, my bre- 
e thren, no murderer, no adulterer, no perjured perſon, no 
« liar, no thief, no Sabbath breaker, ſhall have any portion in 
the kingdom of God and of Chriſt through all eternity !” 
When he had proceeded thus far, he might with equal juſ- 
tice have added, no taylor, no ſhoemaker, &c. 


the 
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the place where, the manner how, or the per- 
ſons in conjunction with whom, it is his duty to 
perform this act. Nor can it indeed be perform- 
ed at all, by any reaſonable man, except under 
very peculiar circumſtances. Such a man will 
not believe that he is called upon by any law, 
natural or ſupernatural, to do what appears to 
him to be either irrational or immoral. He can- 
not, therefore, concur in any mode of worſhip 
which he conceives to be abſurd, or of evil ten- 
dency. He muſt wait till he is ſo fortunate as 
to find a number of perſons like-minded with 
himſelf, who are agreed, or ready to agree, in 
ſome ſcheme of public worſhip which he ſhall 
think rational and uſeful. Now, whether this is 
ever likely to happen to any man who hints for 
himſelf, inſtead of reſigning his underſtanding to 
the authority of cuſtom and l let the 
reader judge. 


Laſtly. It has been contended, that the idea 


of public prayer being unreaſonable in itſelf, 
and diſcountenanced by Jeſus Chriſt, is utterly 
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irreconcileable with the ſact, of its being ſo ge- 
nerally practiſed by his followers. But this argu- 
gument will « vaniſh into thin air,” if we con- 
ſider, by whom, and for what reaſons, the prac- 
tice has been promoted and-encouraged. The 
performance of what is called divine ſervice, and 
the adminiſtration of /acraments, require a body 
of men, ſet apart for that purpoſe; and if they 
can perſuade the people, as they have been too 
ſucceſsful in attempting, that theſe things are of 
the utmoſt importance, and that they are only 
valid when under their management, and depend 
for all their efficacy upon paſling through their 
ſacred hands; they immediately obtain an aſ- 
cendency over their minds, and a command of 
their wealth, which are too valuable to be caſily 
relinquiſhed; and which, when acquired, they 
will naturally be diſpoſed to employ every art 
and every argument, to extend and to perpe- 

tuate. | 
On the whole, it appears. That public, ſtated 
worſhip is not reaſonable, becauſe it is not the 
worſhip of the heart, nor is capable of expreſſ- 
ing the various affections and feelings of the ſe- 
veral 
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veral individuals who compoſe a numerous aſ- 
ſembly; it gives occaſion to hypocriſy and to 
falſe notions; it is diſcountenanced by the New 
Teſtament ; its tendency is to diſguiſe, obſcure, 
and corrupt, the purity, ſimplicity, and ſpiritu- 
ality of real religion, as dictated by nature and 
confirmed by Jeſus Chriſt: and though, as hap- 
pens in other caſes, its actual effect is not gene- 
rally ſo bad as might be expected, yet it muſt be 


allowed to be conſiderable - That ſhort occafional 
addreſſes to the Deity, may ſometimes be offered 


jointly by a few perſons, not only without ab- 
ſurdity, but with advantage. But, that the wor- 
ſhip © in ſpirit and in truth” in the beſt ſenſe of 
the words, that which is of univerſal concern, 
and of the higheſt importance, is that szcrET 
COMMUNION, which the truly pious mind never 
fails to hold with its Creator; which is per- 
fectly natural, and even unavoidable; which is 
agreeable to reaſon, is productive of the hap- 
pieſt moral and religious effects, and is ſanc- 
tioned by the authority of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
both in precept and example. The true wor- 
. 4 C 4 ſhipper, 
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ſhipper is not he «© who is one outwardly ;” not 
he who offers his ſtated, formal, and ceremonious 
homage, at Jeruſalem or on mount Gerizim, in 
the temple, or in the conventicle: but he is the 
true worſhipper © who is one inwardly;” and 
acceptable worſhip is of the heart, and not of 
the tongue, whoſe praiſe is not of man, but of 
God. 


PART 
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PART II. 


ON RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


Trar religious and moral inſtruction is of the 
very firſt importance to the young, and that thoſe 
who are more advanced 1n years are ftill capa- 
ble of deriving great advantages from frequent 
attention to theſe ſubjects, are truths which will 
be readily aſſented to by every man who himſelf 
values religion and morals, and who has made 
any conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy of human 
nature. It appears to be the immutable law of 
Divine Providence, that nothing valuable is to 
be obtained without labour. And as in the ve- 
getable kingdom, whatever may be the fecundi- 
ty of the earth, no good fruit is to be expected 
but in conſequence of the unremitting care, and 
aſſiduous exertions of the huſbandman; ſo in the 
moral world, whatever we may imagine con- 
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cerning the original powers and diſpoſitions of 
human nature, we cannot rationally hope for 
excellence of character, but in proportion as due 
pains have been beſtowed upon the cultivation of 
the mind, If then it be our duty to promote the 
welfare of human ſociety, and eſpecially to ſe- 
cure the happineſs of thoſe individuals who are 
placed under our more immediate protection, we 
are ſurely called upon by the moſt urgent mo- 
tives, to uſe every method in our power to © train 
them up in the way in which they ſhould walk,” 
in the reaſonable hope that © when they are old 
they will not depart from it#.” | 

There 1s then no queſtion concerning the pro- 
priety or neceſſity of education. But the expe- 
diency of an enquiry concerning the beft and moſt 
effeual means of inſtruction, is ſo obvious, that 
it has exerciſed the underſtandings and the pens 
of philoſophers in all ages. The ſubject how- 
ever is not yet exhauſted; and I now propoſe to 
ſubmit a few ſhort obſervations upon it, to the 


Judgment of the reader. 


** Prov. xxii. 6. 


Againſt 
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| Againft very early inſtruttion it has been ob- 
jected, that its effect is to ſtore the mind with pre- 
judices infiead of uſeful knowledge; and to pre- 
clude the poſſibility of forming an impartial 
judgment at a riper age. But in anſwer to this 
objection it may be ſaid, that if admitted, it 
would conelude againſt all inſtruction whatever; 
and would leave every individual of the human 
race, to trace his ſolitary path through life, un- 
aſſiſted by the reſearches and experience of the 
reſt of his ſpecies. All inſtruction whatever 
may be conſidered as operating in the way of 
prejudice. Every mechanic or liberal art which 
contributes to the comfort and convenience of 
life; every diſcovery by which ſcience ameliorates 
the condition of humanity ; every thing in the 
long and ſlow gradation, from untutored nature, 
to the moſt improved civilization ; in a word, 
every thing that diſtinguiſhes the philoſopher 
from the ſavage, is, and muſt be, received and 
ated upon by the generality of mankind, with- 
out the poſlibility of any previous enquiry con- 
cerning the reaſons upon which it is founded. 
Theſe 
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Theſe reaſons indeed are open to ſubſequent in- 
veſtigation, and ought by all means to be exammed. 
But in the firſt inſtance, to act from habit, form- 
ed by precept and example, and not from the 
deductions of reaſon, is the univerſal and un- 
changeable condition of humanity; and were a 
practice ſo abſurd as that of deferring moral and 
religious inſtruction till the maturity of the pu- 
pil, to prevail, ſad experience would ſhew, that 
it would then come too late. The enemy being 
already in poſſeſſion of the field, it would be over- 
ſpread with tares of idlenefs and vice, which no 
human ſkill would be able to eradicate *, 
Diſmiſſing 


* This eſſay was written before the appearance of Miſs 
Hannah More's Strictures on Female Education, in the be- 
ginning of whoſe tenth chapter there is a coincidence of ideas, 
and (allowing for the ſuperior talents of the fair author) a 
fimilarity of language ſomewhat remarkable, I wiſh I could 
ſpeak with approbation of every part of a work in which there 
is ſo much that is truly valuable; but, alas! it is unhappily 
disfigured by an exploded and abſurd ſyſtem of divinity, as 
irreconcileable to unprejudiced reaſon, as to the New Teſta- 
ment. Miſs M. conſiders it as a © foundation truth” that 
children are not innocent beings, but bring into the world 
a corrupt nature and evil diſpoſitions ;” and © the quality moſt 
r in an inſtructor of youth,” ſhe ſays, is © a firong 


impreſſion 
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Diſmiſſing then this extravagant objection as 
unworthy of an enlightened philoſophy, we pro- 
ceed to obſerve, that as the only method of ſe- 


impreſſion of the corruption of our nature.” The pupil, no 
doubt, is to be taught this © foundation truth.“ If ſo, what 
an excuſe will it not furniſh bim for all irregularities of con- 
duct! what a ready anſwer to every reproof of his tutor 
« You tell me that I am naturally wieked. I follow my in- 
clinations, How can you blame me for acting agreeably to 
nature? How oppoſite is all this to genuine Chriſtianity ! 
In the New Teſtament, young children are every where repre- 
ſented as free from evil diſpoſitions, innocent, and teachable. 
The corrupt nature ſo much infifted upon, was the invention 
of priefts in an after age, in order to magnify the importance 
of baptiſm, and conſequently to increaſe the power and autho- 
rity of the clergy. But what ſays our divine maſter, whoſe 
kingdom was not of this world? Except ye be converted and 
become as little children, ye ſhall not enter into the kingdom 
of heaven, Matt. xviii. 3. Suffer little children to come unto 
me, for of ſuck is the kingdom of heaven, Matt. xix. 13. 
Mark x. 14.  Whoſoever ſhall not receive the kingdom of 
God as a liitle child ſhall in no wiſe enter therein, Luke xvili, 
17. What ſays an Apoſtle? In malice be ye children, 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20. In perfect conſiſtency with this groundleſs notion, 
our ingenious and well intentioned author ſeems to have 
adopted the ridiculous fancy of an ancient father, who con- 
tended, that the beſt works of thoſe who were not Chriſtians 
were no more than /p/endida peccata, or, in the language of the 
thirteenth article of the Church of England, that good works 
« have the nature of fin,” Yet with ſtrange inconſiſtency, . 
ſhe has recourſe to the hiſtories of Greece and Rome for in-. 
ſtances of pure morals and illuſtrious virtue! 


curing 
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curing the opening mind from thoſe falſe im- 


preſſions which it will be liable to receive from 


the corrupt maxims and vicious practice of the 


world, is to pre-occupy it with juſt views and 


virtuous habits; we need not heſitate to adopt 
the deciſion of the wiſeſt and moſt enlightened of 
mankind, who have concurred in aſſuring us, 
that a courſe of moral diſcipline ought to be en- 
tered, upon as ſoon as the capacity of the ſub- 
ject ſhall render it poſſible. "That this ability to 
receive inſtruction diſcovers itſelf very early, is 
well known to thoſe who are converſant with 
children; and it is certain that a boy of four or 
five years of age 'may be made to underſtand the 
meaning, and to feel the importance, of the 


leading truths in morals and religion, in a degree 


that would be abſolutel y incredible without experi- 


ment. During the years of childhood we acquire 
thoſe ideas and habits which are to influence the 


whole of our exiſtence; and on the improve- 


ment or neglect of this early period of life, this pre- 


cious ſeed time of the mind, depends, for the moſt 


part, the happineſs or miſery of the future man. 
| | ker" 
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By whom then is | this ſalutary inſtruction 
to be [afforded to the infant mind ? Nature, 
faithful Nature, | inſtantly dictates the reply. 


Buy thoſe to whom the great author of — 4 


ing, the all- wiſe contriver and governor of t 
eternal ſyſtem, has immediately intruſted it. By 
PAR RN TTs, the natural guardians of the lives, the 
health, the fortunes, and the morals 1 the _ 
generation. | ; 
That the buſineſs of moral diſcipline properly 
belongs to parents, 1s evident from hence, that 
they only can be ſuppoſed to feel that intereſt in the 
improvement of their pupils, which is eſſential 
to complete ſucceſs in this important work. The 
neareſt and moſt neceſſary connexion between 
individuals of the human race is that of families ; 
conſiſting of the relation of huſband and wife, 
parent and child. Theſe little ſocieties are the 
ſources of whatever is delightful and conſoling to 
human nature; and on the good government of 
theſe depends, under Providence, the preſerva- 
tion of order, morality, religion, in a word, of 
all 


* 
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all that is valuable to mankind . Other teachers, 

indeed, may from a ſenſe of duty be ſtimulated to 
exertions at once honourable to themſelves and 
beneficial to thoſe under their care; but this prin- 
ciple is, in general, too cold to produce thoſe vi- 
gorous and perſevering efforts which are the na- 
tural fruit of parental affection. Ocher teachers 
are liable to be diſheartened by dulneſs, or diſ- 
guſted by obſtinacy: but the zeal of the parent 


* If however we give credit to the advocates for the per- 
petuation of ignorance and ſlavery, it is from the civil and 
eccleſiaſtical powers, that have kindly undertaken to manage 
the affairs of nations, that we derive all our bleſſings. Kings 
and priefts, they aſſure us, are not only wiſe and good them- 
ſelves, but moreover the cauſe of all that is wiſe and good in 
others; and from the abolition of theſe orders, which many 
think ſeems to be faſt approaching, they predict the moſt fa- 
tal conſequences. This doQrine, however, labours under the 
misfortune of being contradicted by univerſal hiſtory, Kings 
and prieſts have in all ages been the great diſturbers of the 
world; and to their luſt of dominion is to be aſcribed the far 
greater part of the evils which have afflicted mankind. When 
I ſpeak of families, therefore, as fources of happineſs, I by no 
means intend Royal families; and if I mention FaTuts, as 
the proper guides and inſtructors of youth, I muſt not be un- 
derſtood to include Right Rev. Farnxns in God. Not a word 
of this note however applies to our own moſt gracious ſove- 
reign, or to his illuſtrious houſe, of whom, both from my on 
inclination, as well as in obedience to Ad of Parliament, I always 
with to ſpeak and to think with reſpect. 

never 
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never cools; his hope never dies. He ſtill flat- 
ters himſelf that his labours will be finally ſuc- 
ceſsful. And as „ the huſbandman waiteth for 


the precious fruit of the earth, and hath long pa- 
tience for it“, ſo the fond parent, under circum- 
ſtances of difficulty and diſcouragement, which 
would drive to deſpair any leſs intereſted teacher, 
is ſupported by the cheering hope, that he ſhall 
one day enjoy the reward of his labours, in the 
wiſdom and virtue of his ſon. 

Nor is it natural affection alone, that renders 
parents the proper guardians and inſtructors of 
their offspring. The ſenſe of duty, which we 
juſt now mentioned, is more powerful in them 
than it can be ſuppoſed to be in any other claſs 
of mankind. | 

The father of a family is inveſted with a truſt, 
the importance of which he cannot eſtimate too 
highly; and is under an obligation, from which 
nothing can releaſe him, to devote all his powers, 
corporeal and mental, principally to one great ob- 
Jet ;- namely, to the gradual advancement 1 in wiſ⸗ 


* James v. 7. 
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dom and virtue, and conſequently in happineſs, 
of thoſe beings whom, by the appointment of 
Heaven, he has been inſtrumental in introduce - 
ing into the world. It is his indiſpenſable duty, 
not only to provide them, or to enable them to 
provide themſelves, with things needful for the 
body; but, which is of infinitely greater import- 
ance, to furniſh their minds with ſuch principles, 
as may enable them to ſupport an upright and 
conſiſtent conduct, and to bear an uſeful and ho- 
nourable part in the tranſactions of this unſtable 
ſcene. I ſay, 10 act well here. I know that much 
has been ſaid about preparation for eternity; and 
in this view, great ſtreſs has been laid, for a very 
obviqus reaſon, already noticed, on the efficacy of 
ſacraments and ceremonial obſervances. But if, 
agrecably to the general expeRation of mankind. 

in all ages, there be an hereafter, no unpreju- 
diced man can doubt, that whatever dignifies and 
ennables human nature, and renders, it in a great 
meaſure ſuperior to the chances and changes of 
mortality, muſt be the only poſſible preparation 
| for 


Pg 
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for the untried and unknown — of 
the future and inviſible world. | 

This imperious duty, the reflecting father can- 
not but ſtrongly feel. < Heaven,” he will ſay, 
looking upon his helpleſs infant, © has committed 
to my charge this tender plant, to be reared to 
maturity ; and if through my ſupineneſs it wither 
and die, or living, produce not its proper fruit, 
how ſhall I render up my account ! If, through 
my criminal negligence, this rational and moral 
being fail to attain that which is the perfection of 
its nature, and the end of its creation, W1sDom, 
Virtue, and Haeeinxss, ſurely Heaven will re- 
quire it at my hands! Neceſſity is laid upon 
me; Woe is unto me, if I ſhrink from this 
important taſk. I ſee my duty, and I will per- 
form it. My whole ſoul thall engage in the 
work; and though it is not in me to command 
ſucceſs, I am determined to deſerve it*.” 

From theſe confiderations, if we miſtake not, 


* "Tis not in n to command e 
But we'll do more, Semprouius—we'll deſerve it. 
ADD1s0N's Caro. 


" 8 the 
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the enquiring mind will be irreſiſtibly led to con- 
demn the monſtrous abſurdity of that ſyſtem, 
which would diveſt parents of the exerciſe of their 
natural right to educate their offspring, and tranſ- 
fer it to the ſtate; agreeably to the practice of 
the celebrated Spartans, and ſome other nations. 
In Sparta indeed, where public glory, and not 
private happineſs, was the object of the govern- 
ment, where the ſtate ſeemed not to be made for 
men, but men for the ſtate, this practice might 
be very conſiſtent. It was neceflary that indivi- 
duals ſhould be formed and trained to the views 
and ends of the body politic. But if there be a 
nation upon earth in which liberty and equality 
are firſt principles; in which the welfare of all 
the members of the ſociety, without preference 
and without exception, is the great end of the 
inſtitution—in ſuch a nation one might hope, 
that inſtead of legal truth and national inſtruc- 
tion, every man would be ſecured in that perſect 
and unbounded liberty of educating his offspring, 
which is not only his original and natural right, 
= without which there can be no rational hope 
Jy | of 
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of any conſiderable and ſubſtantial * | 
in human affairs. | 

It is true that hitherto almoſt all cnt 
have, more or leſs, interfered with the ſacred 
right of education. But what does this prove, 
except that hitherto, there has exiſted no ſuch 
thing as a perfectly rational government in the 
world? If this be doubted, and if any ſtill feel 
inclined to adopt the unnatural opinion, that the 
bufineſs of religious education is rather a national 
than a private concern, a little attention to the 
effect of this 3 may ſerve to correct 

the miſtake. | 
A candid and faithful biſtory of religious in- 
ſtitutions, is a grand defideratum in litera- 
ture; and its effect would infallibly be, to 
excite in the mind of the liberal enquirer, either 
contempt or indignation, againſt every ſect and 
party, without exception. In order to appreciate 
the value of eccleſiaſtieal eſtabliſhments, we muſt 
recollect, that to the tyranny of prieſts we are in- 
debted, for the ſlow progreſs of truth, in religion, 
in philoſophy, and in civil government: their 
D 3 dread 
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dread of innovation, and their earneſt ſolicitude 
to perpetuate the empire of ignorance and ſuper- 
| ſition, having uniformly excited them to oppoſe 
every generous attempt to promote the diffuſion | 
of knowledge amongſt mankind. That alliance 
between church and flate, which has almoſt every 
where been formed for the vile purpoſe of en- 
flaving the world, has produced “ acts for the 
uniformity of worſhip,” and * articles for the 
taking away diverſity of opinion, and eſtabliſh- 
ing one conſent touching true religion :” and it 
has enabled thoſe who have arrogated to them- 
| ſelves, the right of directing the conſciences of the 
reft of mankind, to dictate what opinions are to 
1 | be received or rejected, and what actions are to 
1 be performed or avoided ; and to enforce thoſe | 
| 


dictates, not only by the denunciation of eternal 
damnation to the diſobedient, which, if it were all, 
would perhaps be pretty generally diſregarded; 
If! but alſo by that which comes nearer to every 
|| man's feelings, by the terror of every ſpecies of 
4 temporal puniſhment; by fines, confiſcations, im- 
prifonments, and death itſelf. Nor has it been 
forgotten 
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forgotten in the midſt of this © torrent, tempeſt, 
and, as I may fay, whirlwind*” of holy zeal forthe 
falvation of immortal ſouls, to recommend in the 
moſt glowing and animated language of appro- 
bation, that firſt of all virtues, that effectual co- 
vering for the multitude of fins, that expiatory ſa- 
cri fice of ſovereign efficacy, a liberal contribution 
of the good things of this life, towards ſupport- 
ing the honour and dignity of holy chureh ! In 
this article the clergy of every ſect, Heathen, 
Jewiſh, Chriftian, and Mahometan are unani- 
mous; and it is in the ſteady and uniform zeal 
with which this efſential doQrine has been en- 
forced, that we are furniſhed with the cleareſt 
proof of the truth of that trite obſervation, that 
*« priefts of all religions are the ſame.” 

Little however is done; or even attempted, by 
the national clergy in any part of the world, to- 
wards checking the progreſs of immorality; and 
it is notorious, that in this country, the advantage 
derived to the cauſe of virtue from the laboum of 


* Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
D 4  - theſe 
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theſe ſpiritual paſtors and teachers, is altogether. 
diſproportionate to the enormous expence of the. 
inſtitution. Scarcely any attention whatever is 


paaid to that moſt important of all objects, the 


initiation of the young and ignorant, in the ele- 
ments of religion and morality. The majority of 
the people do not frequent, either the authoriſed 
places of public inſtruction, or any other; and 
if they are withheld from attendance by a notion, 
that little advantage is to be derived from it, the 


opinion is rendered plauſible, by obſerving the 


conduct of thoſe whole attendance is the moſt re- 
' This point deſerves ſome conſideration; becauſe 
public preaching, or the delivery of formal diſ- 
courſes, as is the practice of the clergy, in the 
places appropriated to what is called public 


| worſhip, is highly extolled, as the moſt import. 
ant mode of conveying religious and moral in- 


ſtruction. 1 * 2 ; a 
It is true indeed his in general, the 8 
advocates for this practice have been divines; 


Wa though it would be extremely uncandid to 


ſuggeſt 
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ſuggeſt that they are always governed by intereſt- 
ed motives, may however, I think, very fairly be 
ſuppoſed to be liable to ſome portion of that pro- 
feſſional bias, which is well known to prompt 
even the beſt and moſt enlightened of mankind, 
to overrate the value of thoſe employments in 
which themſelves are engaged. From divines, 
therefore, no impartial opinion upon the ſubject 
can be expected. We ſhall do well to weigh 
their arguments; but we muſt not implicit] y 
truſt to their aſſertions. We muſt carefully exa- 
mine the ſubje& for ourſelves. The importance 
of the a is W evident” from this 
b ler 8 


* One learned — ns far as to aſſert, that were 
public worthip and public inſtruction interrupted for a confi 
derable time, men would loſe all ſenſe of religion, run wild, 
prey upon one another, and. ſom became little better than the 
ſavages. Credat Judacus| Leechman's Serm. Vol. I. Serm. 
X. Had this good man been a dancing maſter inſtead of a 
divine, he might have imagined, but it would not have been in 
his way to write, that were dancing ſchools difcontinaed, men 
would Joſe their erect poſture, go on all fours, and ſoon be- 
come little better than the Orang-Outang. In the vaſt empire 
of China, however, there is neither ſtate-religion, nor public 
inſtruction; yet the conduct of the people is more orderly and 
moral than that of Europeans, Whether there are any danc- 
ing · maſters, I know not. 


| ſingle 
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ſingle conſideration ; that the utility of preach- 
ing, is made an argument for the neceſſity of an 
order of men, which, if it cannot be proved to be 
highly ſerviceable, ought, for many reaſons be- 
fides the vaſt expence of ſupporting it, to be 
wholly laid afide . Let us then, as fairly as we 
can, for in vain ſhall we hope to be entirely 
emancipated from prejudice, endeavour to eſti- 
mate the value of this practice. 

Were we to ö 
bable advantages of preaching, beſore enquiry 
into its actual effect, our expectation would not 
be much raiſed by obſerving, in what manner the 
office of the miniſtry is uſually acquired. 

The emoluments of a richly endowed church, 
like that of England, are conſidered as a ſpecies 
of property; and are purchaſed, like other pro- 
perty, as a proviſion for children. When young 
men, therefore, receive ordination, and ſubſcribe . 


— unfeigned aſſent and confent to articles which 


Voltaire, fomewhere remarks, in his neely way— If 


England had ſeventy thouſand priefts, inftead of ſeventy 


thouſand ſailors, what a different figure would ſhe make in 


. * 
4 they 
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bes be for this reaſon only, that the 
property which they are deſtined; to enjoy, can- 

not be held upon any other terms, is it to be ex- 
pected that they will pay any greater attention to 
the duties attached to the ſacred character, than 
what is exacted from them by law? Will they 
not, on the contrary, be heartily diſpoſed to con- 
ſider thoſe duties, as ſo many burthens and in 
cumbrances, which it is their buſineſs to make 
as light as poſſible? Can it be ſuppoſed that 
they will make any ſacrifice of thoſe faſhionable, 
though immoral, purſuits and amuſements to 
which they think themſelves by their fortune en- 
titled, in order to * give themſelves wholly” to 
religion, to © do the work of an evangeliſt,” to 
be © examples of the believers, in word, in con- 
verfation, in charity, in ſpirit, in faith, in pu- 
rity ?“ Are genuine religion and ſound mo- 
rals likely to derive much ſupport from thoſe 
flimſy diſcourſes which, for the ſake of decency, 
re cocalionally take the trouble to deliver? Is 


* 1 Tim. iv. 12. 


the 
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the great work 'of reformation to e 
from ſuch hands? FR ai, ne 
With reſpect to the higher offices of religion, 
by which ſhe is enabled to © lift her mitred front 
in courts and parhaments * * not to mention that 


theſe diſtinctions are too often obtained by the 


moſt abject flattery of the great, or the moſt ſer- 
vile compliance with the corrupt politics of a 
court; it is well known, that the enjoyment of 
them is rarely ſound to conſiſt with much anx- 
iety for inſtruction, either public or private. 
To be . apt to teach +,” whatever might be the 
cafe in the age of primitive chriſtianity, is as little 
the characteriſtic of modern biſhops, as of any claſs 
of men whatever. Tf they teach any thing, it is 
the wholeſome doctrine of ſubmiſſion to what- 
ever our eccleſiaſtical or civil governors ſhall be 
3 to enjoin. 

The clergy among the Diſſenters are upon a 
very different footing. That profound 850 


* Burke on the French Revolution. f 2 Tim. ii. 24. 


which 
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which was formerly paid to them by their adhe- 
rents, has been long decreaſing; and few of them, 
in the preſent day, poſſeſs any conſiderable por- 
tion of that authority which is fo flattering to the 
pride of human nature. Nor are there any temp- 
tations held out to avarice or ambition, from ho- 
nours or emoluments. Thie ſalary of the moſt 
fortunate diſſenting miniſter, will ſcarcely equal 
that of a reputable merchant's clerk ; while the 
ſtipend of others is inferior to the wages of a 
bricklayer's labourer ; and their condition, upon 
the whole, not more enviable than that of the 
pooreſt Welch curate. Still, however, various 

cauſes concur to furniſh a ſucceſſion of miniſ- 
ters. Sometimes, the miſtaken piety of a parent 
determines the fate of his unfortunate ſon, and 
ſametimes, his vanity. For the minifter, though 
often obliged to © bear the proud man's con- 
tumely, and to © duck his learned pate 'to the 
golden fool,” is always, in ſome ſort, confidered 
as 2 gentleman. In a few inſtances it has hap- 
pened, that a lad at ſchool, having made an ex- 
traordinary proficiency in the claſſics, has for that 


reaſon 
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reaſon alone been devoted to the ſacred office: 
as if an unfortunate diſpoſition to learn languages 
could poſſibly merit ſo ſevere a puniſhment, as 
the being condemned to ſubſiſt for life, upon forty 
pounds a year. Thus, from the operation of va- 
rious circumſtances, are boys ſelected, ſometimes 
before their talents or diſpoſitions can be known, 
and ſometimes in defiance of every indication of 
nature, to be educated for the miniftry. 

After having finiſhed their preparatory ſtudies, 
their object is, to be choſen by ſome church or 
congregation, as paſtor, or aſſiſtant preacher. In 
this fituation, what is their buſineſs? Is it to 
aſſiſt their hearers in their enquiries after truth? 
No ſuch thing! It is to maintain a ſyſtem of 
opinions which is the ſtandard of orthodoxy in 
that particular connexion. In order to this, it is 


expected, that at a certain ceremony called ordi- 


nation, to which many ſuperſtitious ideas are 
uſually annexed, they ſhould make a full con- 
feſſion and declaration, of whatever they believe 
or diſbelieve. In the performance of this duty, 


they are carefully watched by every old woman 
| | = 
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of both ſexes in the congregation; and the pro- 
bable conſequence of any confiderable departure 
from the faith, is either a diviflon of the eee, 
or the rejection of the miniſter *. 


Shall we then wonder that they often enter 
upon the exerciſe of their profeſſion with a heavy 
heart; —that they perform the ſuppoſed duties of 
it without ſpirit or energy, and with little profit 
to the hearers; — that many aukwardly endeavour 


to conceal their ſentiments, or to accommodate 
them to the taſte of their employers;—or that in 
an age which begins to think for itſelf, and to 


® This tyranny is nat univerſal. The public worſhip at the 
chapel in Eſſex- ſtreet, for inſtance, has little fimilarity to the 
general ſtate of things amongſt the diflenters. Its truly apoſ- 
tlic founder ſeems to have been as perfectly unfettered by 
creeds and ſyſtems as any of the philoſophers of antiquity. 
Like them be opened his ſchool of morals and religion, and 
invited the world to attend his lectures. Thoſe who were ſo 
happy as to accept the invitation, liftened to diſcourſes which, 
for their importance, might have claimed the attention of 2 
- Locke or a Newton, and for their fimplicity might have been 
addreſſed to. children. His ſucceſſor too has great merit. 
Yet this inſtitution will degenerate. The truſtees of the 
building will at length become truſtees of the faith ; and fu- 
ture miniſters will be choſen, as in other diſſenting congre- 
gations, to teach whatever they, in their wiſdom or their 1 _= 


Nn 
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think freely, not a few ſhould dare to break the 
fetters of prejudice, and to eſcape from a fitua- 
tion which preſents ſo little proſpe& of either 
profit, honour, or uſefulneſs ? 

But, whatever may be the character or ſitu- 
ation of the miniſters of this or that denomina- 
tion, or however objectionable the particular 
conſtitution of any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, 
ill it is triumphantly infiſted upon, that the mo- 
ral and religious conduct of thoſe who ſtatedly 
attend upon public inſtruftion, is a fufficient 
proof of its utility. A practice, it is ſaid, which 
is followed by ſuch happy conſequences muſt be 
highly deſerving of encouragement ; and © the 
« advantage of having the moſt ſalutary inſtruc- 
| 1 tions on every part of human duty enforced 
© by the moſt powerful conſiderations, laid be- 
e fore whole aſſemblies at once,” is manifeſt and 


undeniable. 
This triumph, n i we e miſtake not, is 
premature. * 


Should we even admit, what may dane be 
true, that the e, of public lectures to large 
audiences 
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audiences had its uſes, and was entitled to en- 
couragement, in an age when books were ſcarce 
and coſtly, and learning was confined to a very 
ſmall number of perſons; it would by no means 
follow, that this practice ought till to be conti- 
nued. It muſt always have had its inconveni- 
encies and its dangers. Public orations are eafily 
capable of being made the inftruments of ineal- 
culable miſchief. They may be directed to in- 
flame the imagination, without enlightening the 
mind; to rouſe the paſſions, without informing 
the judgment. A more dangerous character can 
hardly be imagined than an eloquent eccleſiaſtic, 
ſurrounded by an ignorant multitude,” who have 
been taught to confider him as an oracle. It 
muſt always therefore have been deſirable, that 
this mode of inſtruction ſhould be ſuperſeded, by 
ſomething more o certain in its effect, and leſs n 
to be abuſed. 

The invENTION OF PRINTING has ſupplied this 5 
deſideratum. By means of this nobleſt bf the me- 
chanic arts, books are ſo eaſily multiplied, as to be 
within the reach of the maſs of mankind; and 

! E reading 
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reading will, at no great diſtance of time, be uni- 
verſal. The advantages of this method of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and: its ſuperiority to oral 
inſtruction, are ſo manifeſt, as ſearcely to need be- 
ing pointed out. The lecture of the public ora- 
tor is extremely liable to be miſunderſtood, and 
is not eaſily retained; but what is written re- 
mains. He who is in poſſeſſion of a book, may, 
after having read and conſidered it, conſult it 
again and again, and return to it at any diſtance 
of time for freſh inſtruction. In this way he is 
enabled calmly to contemplate the ſubject of his 
enquiry in every poſſible point of view; to de- 
tect the various errors into which he may inad- 
vertently or haſtily have fallen; to review even 
his own lateſt deciſions, and to correct his ma- 
tureſt judgment by the diſcoveries of others. The 
progreſs of truth, therefore, is much more likely 
to be affiſted by books, than by viva voce dif- 
content and; If. L were. called upon ta men 
that event in hiſtory which is, without exception, 
and beyond all compariſon, moſt intereſting to 
mankind, I ſhould not heſitate to name the Is- 


VENTION 
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veENTION of PaiNTING. I is this omnipotent 
engine which is deſtined to move the world; to 
renovate the face of nature; to change the aſpect 
of human affairs. The powers that be, have in- 
deed taken alarm at its effects; and in more than 
one country of Europe, violent efforts are even now 
making to annihilate its exiſtence, or to confine 
its operations. But no combination of partial 
intereſts ſhall be able to arreſt its wonder- working 
progreſs, or to extinguiſh that light which it has 
already diffuſed over the earth. It will mine 
more and more unto the perfect day. Every 
cloud of ignorance, error, and ſuperſtition, ſhall | 
at length vaniſh before it; and human nature, 
having attained a maturity, phyſical, intellectual, 
and moral, hitherto unknown, ſhall acknowledge 
that, under Providence, it is indebted for its no- 
bleſt improvements, its ſublimeſt diſcoveries, and 
its ſweeteſt! enjoyments, to the IxVRENTION oF 
PRINTING, | 

Should we farther admit, for the ſake of argu- 
ment, and it is only in this view that it can be 
admitted, that the conduct of ſtated hearers is in 
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general exemplary, ſtill it remains to be qroved, 
that this good conduct is the effect of preaching. 
No error is more common than to confound 
cauſes and effects, and to miſtake the one for the 
other. 

A conſcientious man will fteadily conform to 
whatever he concei ves to be his duty, and avoid 
the contrary. Whether this belief be the effect 
ol free enquiry, or of early prejudice; whether he 
be a philoſopher or a bigot, a Gentoo or a Chriſ- 
tian, a diſciple of Confucius or of Swedenborg, 
it is ſtill the ſame. As a man of principle, his 
practice will be uniformly, governed by his ſenſe 
of right and wrong. And if he have been told 
from his youth, that he ought to attend upon re- 
ligious ordinances, if not for his own ſake, yet 
as an example to others, his attendance will TY 
fallibly be regular and punctual, even though, in- 
ſtead of deriving any benefit from it, he ſhould | 
find it, as muſt often be the caſe, a ſevere trial of 
his patience. It is indeed not eaſy to conceive, 
how any man of ſenſe can prevail UPON himſelf 
: Ns. to endure the extreme dullneſs and ab- 
OM ſurdity 
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ſurdity of ſome. of our pulpits, who has not had 
the misfortune to be taught in early life, that he 
is thereby performing a duty, which he cannot 
omit without incurring the diſpleaſure of Heaven. 
But under the influence of this idea, the ſevereſt 
. penance may be cheerfully ſupported; and thus 
a1 r attendance upon ſermons and- prayers 
-may be the fed, and not the cauſe, of a virtuous 


. diſpoſition *. 
Is 


* I know not how it happens, but it is a fact, that many of 
our pulpit orators offer to their adult hearers ſuch miſer- 
able traſh as they would be perfechiy aſhamed to addreſs to 

children. Uſeleſs and unintelligible jargon, it ſeems, will do 
for men and women, but when we inſtruct children, we muſt 
talk common ſenſe -I remember, many years ago, being led 
by curioſity to a chapel occupied by the Moravian brethren in 
Fetter- lane. In the whole courſe of the ſervice, conſiſling of 
prayer, finging, and preaching, little occurred from which I 
could derive either pleaſure or profit. Almoſt every thing that 
was not abſolutely incomprehenſible, appeared to me highly 
abſurd, Ou the breaking up of the aſſembly a few perſons re- 
mained ; and, wiſhing to ſee and hear every thing, I remain- 
ed alſo. The preacher deſcended from the pulpit, and ſeating 
himſelf at a ſmall table, near which were collected twenty or 
thirty children, from five to ten years of age, he addreſſed 
them on the leading points of natural and ſupernatural reli- 
gion, in a ſhort diſcourſe, ſo ſimple, familiar, and intelligible 
in point of ſtyle, and fo rational and important as to the mat- 
ter; in a word, ſo completely the reyerſe of every thing I had 

E 3 been 
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Is it, however, in fact, true, that the moral con- 
duct of thoſe who attend upon public inſtruction, 
is ſo much ſaperior to that of the reſt of the 
world, as they would have us believe? This 
point ought not- to be haſtily conceded. Do 
we find nothing of envy, hatred, malice, or un- 
charitableneſs, amongft the members of what are 
called chriſtian churches? Is there nothing like 
ſpiritual pride, or hypocriſy, in any of theſe ſo- 
cieties? To ſpeak plainly, are they not the very 
hot-beds in which thoſe vices are infallibly pro- 
duced? It is perhaps true, that the diſcipline 
of the ſectaries may be ſome reſtraint upon the 
members of their little congregations, ſo far as 
relates to the more groſs and open inſtances of 
immorality; but who, that has any acquaint- 
ance with the management of pariſhes, ever per- 
ccived, that the moſt regular attendance upon 
the religious ordinances of the church of Eng- 
land, had any effect towards preventing a church- 
been hearing for near two hours, as to excite in my mind the 


utmoſt ſurpriſe and aftoniſhment! Why could not he have 
talked thus ſenſibly to the fathers and mothers ? 


warden 
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warden or an overſeer, to ſay nothing of the par- 
ſon or the clerk, from enjoying the obſcene toaſt, 
vociferating the profane oath, or getting drunk 
at a viſitation dinner? On the other hand, have 
we not often occaſion to notice the warmeſt bene- 
volence, and the moſt irreproachable integrity, in 
thoſe who profeſs no attachment to external and 
ceremonious obſervances, and who conſider the 
prieſtly office as entirely ſuperfluous? 

Nothing in fact can be more clearly evident, 
than that thoſe good diſpoſitions which, where- 
ever they exiſt, contribute ſo much to the com- 
fort of ſocial life, are the fruit, not of pulpit 
oratory, but of that patient and unremitting at- 
tention to reproof and exhortation, which 1s pe- 
culiar to the natural and endearing connexion of 
private families. Public oratory has nothing in 
its nature ſuitable to this end. It may indeed, 
ſometimes, produce aſtoniſhing effe&ts, by rouſing 
the paſſions, or ſwaying the judgment of the 
multitude, in favour of any object of the mo- 
ment, whether good or bad, of which very me- 
morable inſtances are recorded in hiſtory ; but it 

E 4 15 
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is utterly incapable of implanting in the mind, 
the ſeeds: of moral ſentiment; of inſtilling the 
firſt principles of generous and manly conduct; 
or of producing that ſteady and uniſorm charac - 
ter of virtue, which, happily for the world, is ſo 
often the effect of a — — of fa- 
mily diſcipline. | 

It is not denied, that hitherto the greater num- 
ber of ſerious chriſtians have been frequenters of 
public worſhip, and public inſtruction. But the 
developement of error and ſuperſtition is low and 
gradual. There was a time when almoſt all 
chriſtians believed the doctrine of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, now ſo juſtly exploded. As free enquiry 
proceeds—and 'no violence will be able to ſup- 
preſs it it may come to paſs, that religious ce- 
remonies and profeſſional diſcourſes ſhall be no 
more valued by the thinking part of mankind, 
nor have any more connexion with virtuous con- 
duct, than extreme unction, or papal abſolution, 
have at preſent, 


This way of arguing from the ſuppoſed effects 
of opinions, muſt indeed be confeſſed to open a 


Y * door 
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door to uncandid ſuggeſtion, and fallacious in- 
' ference. It is eaſy to ſay, © I am holier than 
thou;” but mere confident aſſertion, can furniſh 
no proof of any thing, but the pride or the impu- 
dence of him who reſorts to it; and it would be 
for the honour of all religious perſuaſions, to 
pay more regard to the apoſtolical advice, © not. 
to think of themſelves more highly than they 
ought to think,” inſtead of indulging that party 
ſpirit, which prompts men to view with contempt, | 
or hatred, the characters and perſons of thoſe 
whom they chooſe to call their adverſaries ; 
Thus much, however, may, I think, be ſafely af- 
firmed—that public inſtruction and public wor- 

hip, confidered as expedients for diffuſing re- 
ligious knowlege and promoting moral prac- 
tice, have completely failed. Nor 1s it probable, 
that if theſe inſtitutions were utterly unknown, 
there would exiſt more vice and profligacy of 
* This however is the argument adopted by Andrew Fuller 

in his celebrated treatiſe entitled Calvin tic and Socinian Syſtems 
compared. We Calviniſts are better men than you Arians and 


Socinians : therefore Calviniſm is the truth! Very concluſive, 


no doubt, if we admit the premiſes ; and for theſe, 1 
modeſt gentleman's own word. 


every 
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every kind, public and private, or leſs of the 
peaceable and humble ſpirit of chriſtianity, than | 
are now to be found in this country, where reli- 
gion, or rather what is commonly but undeſerv- 
edly called religion, is ſupported at an annual 
expence of at leaſt five millions ſterling. 
That religion and morals were ever the real 
objects of theſe inſtitutions, is indeed extremely 
queſtionable. It is certain in many inftances, and 
highly credible in others, that thoſe who have 
been moſt active in promoting the eſtabliſhment 
of church authority, have regarded it merely as an 
engine of ſtate, happily adapted to curb the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the people, and to ſtrengthen the 
hands of government. Nor have they ever been 
diſappointed, except when the intereſt of the 
church has been imprudently neglected. W hile 
kings have manifeſted a diſpoſition to be © nurſ- 
ing fathers” and queens * nurſing mothers” to 
the church, a great majority of the ſacred order 
have always been ready on their part, without 
ſcruple to diſſeminate, and to © enforce by the 
moſt powerful conſiderations,” whatever doctrines 
were 
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were underſtood to be agreeable to the monarch. 
In the courſe of this diſhonourable employment 
every moral precept of chriſtianity has been trod · 
den under foot, by thoſe who have claimed to be 
the depoſitaries of its ſacred myſteries; and the 
pretended advocates of order, morality, and reli- 
gion, by the ſupport they have afforded to tyran- 
ny, and the oppoſition they have made to the 
progreſs of knowlege, have, in reality, been the 
greateſt enemies of all the three. 

Very far is it from my intention to affert, that this 
deſcription applies univerſally to every miniftet 
of religion. There are, no doubt, many illuftri- 
ous exceptions ; ſome of whom, I have the ho- 
nour to count amongſt the number of my friends. 
It is, however, the direct tendency of the profeſ- 
ſion to produce this character; and it is a fact, 
that divines, ſor the moſt part, whether in or out 
of the eſtabliſhment, have ever been unfriendly 
to real liberty ; thoſe of the favoured faction, by 
their domineering temper, and thoſe of the op- 
preſſed or tolerated ſects, by their abject and 
cringing ſervility, having eminently contributed 

4 | to 
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to depreſs the ſpirit of freedom, and to check the 
progreſs of human intellect. The latter have in- 
curred a double diſgrace; for while, ' on the one 
hand, they have meanly ſubmitted to flatter the 
power which permitted them to exiſt, they have, 
on the other, attempted to exerciſe the ſame ſpi- 
ritual tyranny over their tame adherents,” which 
they condemned in their triumphant adverſaries. 
Upon the whole, if wiſdom may be collected 
from experience, if we may; preſume to judge of 
the future from the paſt, we are abundantly war- 
ranted in predicting, that while mankind are in- 
fluenced by that ſyſtem which ſuppoſes it neceſ- 
ſary for the people to be inſtructed in their reli- 
gious and moral obligations, by perſons claiming 
a divine commiſſion, and expecting to be grati- 
fied with ample ſalaries and poſſeſſions, as the 
reward of their ſuppoſed ſervices; in a word, 
while religion continues to be a trade, and there 
are prieſts who can ſay, © by this craft we have 
our wealth,” ſo long will the prevalence of ge- 
nuine liberty and pure religion be utterly hope- 
leſs. - . ee get 
AG 
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To DomMtsTIC INSTRUCTION then, aided by 


the noble art of printing, we muſt look for the 


cultivation of the beſt principles of the human 
mind. And though the conduct of the prieſt- 
hood in all ages, if any credit be due to hiſtory, 
cannot but have had the moſt unhappy inffuence 
in counteracting and weakening its effect; yet {ill 
to domeſtic inſtruction we are chiefly indebted, 
for whatever of excellence exiſts in the human cha- 
rafter. That much of excellence does exiſt, and 
that ſtill more is capable of exiſting, are poſitions 
which can hardly be doubted by any but the 
wildeſt enthuſiaſt. But perfection is only to be 
attained by ſlow and gradual advances; and the 
moral improvement of our race cannot be ex- 
pected to make any conſiderable progreſs, till fu- 
perſtition ſhall have loft its hold on the human 
mind ; till all pretences to ſacredneſs of charac- 
ter ſhall be laid aſide; till knowledge ſhall be ge- 
nerally diffuſed, and EVERY PARENT SHALL BE 


THE INSTRUCTOR OP HIS OWN OPFSPRING. 
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PART ll. 


- ONg,CHRISTIANITY AS A SUPERNATURAL 
COMMUNICATION. 


Or the great ſubjects of human enquiry, Re- 
ligion, if it have any foundation at all, muſt be 
the moſt important. No queſtion more intereſt» 
ing to an intelligent being can be aſked, than the 
following What are my obligations, conſidered 
as the ſubject of a moral governor, and the ex- 
pectant of an endleſs life? Nor can any re- 
| ſearches be more worthy of our rational powers, 
than ſuch as relate to ſo glorious an expeQation. 
Whatever promiſes to afford any additional light 
on this momentous ſubject, excites our curioſity ; | 
and if the communication profeſſes to be ſaper- 
natural, it immediately claims our moſt attentive 
regard. 

To ſupernatural authority the pretenſions have 

been 
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been numerous; but it is certain that they have 
not been all valid, nor equally ſucceſsful. In this 
quarter of the world, chriſtianity, being generally 
received, and the profeſſion of it enforced by 
law, would on that account; if on no other, be 
entitled to our principal attention. It is not, 
however, agreed in what it conſiſts. A very 
great variety of repreſentations of its nature and 
importance have been. given, by the different 
ſets and parties of its proſeſſors. 

Some ſay it is founded on an event called, the 
fall of man; that is, a tranſgreſſion of the firſt 
created man, whom they repreſent as the cove- 
nant head of his future race, and as having, by a 
fingle act of diſobedience, entailed everlaſting 
miſery on himſelf and all his poſterity; which 
eonſequence they ſay would certainly have taken 
place, had not a very benevolent being, whom 
they call the ſecond perſon in the Trinity, and 
the creator of all worlds, condeſcended to be born 
of a woman, and to ſuffer death, in order to ap- 
peaſe the wrath, or ſatisfy the juſtice, of the firſt 
Perſon. in this Trinity, who 1s. repreſented as 


otherwiſe, 
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otherwiſe, relentleſs and implacable :. A great 
majority of the abettors of this ſyſtem hold, that 
while on earth he appointed certain authorita- 
tive teachers of his doctrine, who ordained others 


in ſucceſſion down to this day, whoſe decrees on 


the ſubject of religion are binding upon the 
people wherever chriſtianity is received F. f 
Other repreſentations of chriſtianity have been 
given, in infinite variety. Only one more ſhall 
be here noticed; namely, that which ſpeaks of 
Jeſus as a mere human being, but diſtinguiſhed 


* The pious Dr. Watts appears to have conſidered it as the 
glory of our holy religion, that it contains more of the marvel- 
fous than the heathen mythology, or the tales of knight-erran- 
try. There is nothing among all the ancient fables or later 
« romances,” ſays he, that have two ſuch ertremes united in 
« them, as the eternal God becoming an infant of days; the 
« poſſeflor of the palace of heaven laid to fleep in a manger; 
« the holy Jeſus, who knew no fin, bearing the fins of men in 
« his body on the tree; agonies of ſorrow loading the ſoul of 
„% him who was God over all, bleſſed for ever; and the ſo- 
6 yereigy of life ſtretching his arms on a croſs, bing, and a 
« expiring.” WaTTs. Preface to Lyric Poems. 

Theſe be thinks are admirable ſubjects for poetry, which de- 
lights in frange things! A more ſevere ſatire on chriftiagity 
was never pronounced by its bittereſt enemy! 


+ The church bath power to decree rites or ceremonies, and 
authority in controverſies of faith. Art. 20, of the — of 
England, 


from 
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from the whole race by larger ſupernatural com- 
munications than had ever beſore been afforded 
to any man; by virtue of which he became the 
legiſlator of a new diſpenſation, and the deſ- 
uned judge of all mankind at the day of final 
retribution. In addition to which, it has of late 
been ſtrongly inſiſted upon, and perhaps only of 
late, by any perſons calling themſelves chriſtians, 
that natural religion affords no intimation of a 
future life, and that we are indebted for all our 
information on this ſubje& to the chriſtian doc- 
trine of a reſurrection from the dead “. 

Nor are the profeſſors of chriſtianity leſs di- 


| vided on the ſubject of the proper evidences of its 


- * This appears to be a fundamental article in the ſyſtem of 
that great ornament of human nature, the venerable Dr. Prieſt- 
ley. It would be endleſs to note the paſſages of his voluminous 
writings, in which the doctrine is aſſerted, or implied. He is 
conſequently obliged to maintain, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
proof, and, fo far as I can perceive, in defiance of every thing 


that can be called probability, that the belief of a future fate, 


amongſt the ancient heathens, muſt, ſomehow.or other, have 
been derived by tradition from the immediate deſcendants of 
Noah; yet the Jews, judging from their own hiſtory, 


appear to have been leſs acquainted with it than any other na- 


tion of antiquity. * g 
F truth, 
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truth, than concerning its nature and importance. 
By vaſt numbers it is held, that the authority of 
the chunck above mentioned, which they ſay 
has ſubſiſted in a ſucceſſion of biſhops from the 
times of the apoſtles, is our proper and ſufficient | 
warrant for the reception of chriſtianity in gene- 
ral, as well as our only ſuſe guide with reſpect 
to every particular tenet and opinion while 
otliers no leſs confidently maintain, that we muſt 
take botli the evidenee and the doctrines of our 
religion from the books of the New Teſtament; 
and that the hiſtories therein contained of Mi- 
RACLES faid to have been performed by the firſt 
promulgators of chriſtianity; afford an adequate 
ground and reaſon to all ſucceeding ages, for the 


acknowledgment of the divine miſſion of Jeſus, 
and for ſubmiſſion to his authority. 


The examination of the ſyſtem which fee 
the credibility of the chriſtian religion, and the 
deciſion of all controverſies concerning it, to church 
authority, is not directly intended in the preſent 
eſſay; the principal object of which is, to enquire 
in as ſhort a compaſs as poſſible, or rather to lead 
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the reader to enquire, into the nature and import- 
ance of miraculous evidence, 

With this view, I ſhall ſimply ſtate the ſub- 
ſtance of a late converſation on the ſub ject with 
a very. intelligent friend; and, without a fingle 
additional remark, ſhall leave it to the conſider- 
ation of the candid reader. 

We had been hearing an elaborate diſcourſe on 
the reſurrection of Jeſus; in which the preacher 
inſiſted ſtrongly on the indubitable certainty of 
the fact, and on the truth of the doctrines of 
chriſtianity as a direct and neceſlary conſequence. 
We both admired the ingenuity of the orator, 
and had no reaſon to diſtruſt his honeſty; but we 
were, neither of us, completely ſatisfied with his 
reaſoning: and ſome hints which I threw out to 
this effect, drew from my friend the following 
obſervations, which I thought of ſufficient im- 


portance to commit to writing. 


cc That a miracle, cannot even to the immediate 

* ſpectator, prove any doctrine to be true, which 
* is already by other evidence known to be falſe, 
| F 2 e 


. 
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© 1s clear, not only becauſe no poſition can be 
cc true and falſe at the ſame | time; but alſo, be- 
& cauſe in this caſe, it would be much more pro- 
* bable, that the performer had ingeniouſly con- 
« trived to deceive the eyes of the ſpectator, than 
& that the one Gop had farniſhed him with the 
« power to work a real miracle, for the mere 
« purpoſe of confounding and perplexing the un- 
« derftandings of his creatures. This will be ſtil 
more ſtrikingly evident if the doctrine in queſ- 
tion be of a moral nature. Let us fuppoſe, for 
« inſtance, an attempt to prove that envy, ha- 
gc tred, and malice, are, in their nature and con- 
« ſequenees, preferable to candour and benevo- 
« lence; and that ſomething like a miracle 
c ſhould be wrought in ſupport of it Would 
c not every underſtanding revolt at the abſur- 
« dity; and would net the pretended miracle be 
« inſtantly rejected as an impoſture ? 

« On the other hand, to produee the evidence 
& of miracles in proof of that which is already 
r fufficliently known and underſtood, is mani- 
A * faperfiuous. What, for example, could 


« a miracle 
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* a miracle do towards proving that parents 
«ought take care of their young children, or 
that children ought to obey their parents; du- 
« t;cs which, ariſing immediately out of che re- 
« Jative ſituation of the parties, are clear and 
* obvious by the light of nature? Or if the 
object be to inculcate on fociety the love 
« of truth, as more conducive to general happi- 
4 neſs than deceit and falſchood, how can it be 
« imagined that ſo plain a doctrine can be made 

* plainer by the exhibition of any miracle * ?” 
| « Tf 

* How divinely does Cicero expreſs himſelf to this purpoſe! 
Eſt quidem vera lex, RECTA RATIO, naturæ congruens, diffuſa” 
in omnes, conſtans, ſempiterna; quæ vocet ad officium juben- 
do, vetando a fraude deterreat; que tamen nec probos fruſtra 
jubet aut vetat, nec improbos jubendo aut vetando movet. 
Huic legi nec obrogari fas eſt, neque derogari ex hac aliquid 
licet, neque tota abrogari poteſt. Nec vero aut per ſenatum 
aut per populum folvi hac lege poſſumus. Neque eſt quæren- 
dus explanator, aut interpres ejus alius. Nec erit alia lex Ro- 
ma, alia Athenis; alia nunc. alia poſthac ſed et omnes gen- 
tes, et omni tempore, una lex, et ſempiterna et immortalis con- 
tinebit, Unuſque erit communis quaſi magiſter et imperator 
omnium, Devs ille, legis hujus inventor, deceptator, lator; 
cui non parebit, ipſe ſe fugiet, ac naturam hominis aſperna- 
bitur: atque hoc ipſo luet maximas pœnas, etiam fi cetera 
ſupplicia, que putantur, effugerit. FnAG. vs Rzevs. Lib: iii. 
Right reaſon is a true law; agreeable to nature, univerſal, 
F3 iupariable, 

* 


& Y- 
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If this be the caſe with reſpec to the imme- 
< diate ſpectator, it ſeems not eaſy to imagine what 
© can be the direct uſe of a miracle to one who 
ce has no perſonal knowledge of its reality, but de- 
ce rives all his information concerning it from the 
« report of others. Let us ſuppoſe ſuch a man to 
© be told, that two thouſand years ago, a perſon 
© profeſſing to be divinely inſpired had taught the 
ce doqrine of an univerfal Providence; and had 
« ſupported his pretenſions, and confirmed his 


invariable, eternal; which invites men to duty by precepts, 
and deters them from inquiry by prohibitions; and which 
never commands ar prohibits the virtuous in vain, though the 
wicked are unmoved by menaces or injunctions. Qf this law 
nothing can be changed or altered ; nor can the whole, or any 
part of it, be repealed or cancelled. No authority, either of 
the ſenate or the people, can releaſe men from its obligation. 
It is ſo plain as to need no commentator or interpreter. Nor is 
it one law at Rome, another at Athens; one at this time, ano- 
ther hereafter; but the ſame eternal and immortal law muſt 
hind all nations and all ages, under the controul of one preſid- 
ing and directing power, even Gop himſelf, by whom this 
law was contrived, adjuſted, and eſtabliſned; to which who- 
ever refuſes obedience muſt fly from himſelf, and caſt off the 
nature of a man; and this he cannot do without fuffering the 
ſevereſt tortures, though he ſhould eſcape thoſe — 
which are commonly — 
60 teachings, 


4 
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* teachings, by a diſplay of miraculous power 
£ Would it be reaſonable for him to engage in a 
i tedious, and perhaps finally unſucceſsful en- 
** quiry, concerning the reality of this perſon's 
“e divine miſſion; to examine the miracles re- 
corded in hiſtory, and the alledged circumſtance 
of their having. been wrought in confirmation 
* of this particular doctrine; to , undertake all 
5 this labour, with a view—to what? to obtain 
* ſatisfaction concerning a doctrine, the truth 
* of which may at any time be ſhewn by a few 
« plain arguments! Or ſhould the matter in 
& queſtion be leſs ſimple and obvious than that 
* above mentioned; ſhould even the proceſs. of 
« enquiry, upon the principles of reaſon, have its 
« difficulties, and the reſult be ſomewhat uncer- 
„e tain; ſtill, ſurely, in no caſe, can either the 
« difficulty or uncertainty be ſo great as that 
« which attends the inveſtigation of ancient 
„ writings, in order, if poſſible, to aſcertain - 
their genuineneſs, authenticity, and meaning, 
i and the truth of the facts recorded in chem; 
60 
| F 4 3 than 
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than which no enquiry ean be more tedious 
4 and intricate, and; for the moſt part, no labour 
“more fruitleſs and unprofitable. In all caſes, 
* therefore, in which human nature can feel an 
© intereſt, would it not be much more eaſy to 
learn the truth, independently of the miracle, 
e than to arrive at ab/olute certainty concerning 
| © the miracle, in order to prove the dodrine ? 
5 ſay abſolute certainty, becauſe nothing ſhort 
of this can be of any uſe in the caſe we are 
* confidering. The hiſtory of a miracle which 
« may be. etther true or falſe, may afford ſome + 
« amnſement, and even ſome inſtruction; but 
* cannot without abſurdity be admitted as evi- 
ee dence of the truth of any doctrine, ſince it can- 
«© not communicate that certainty which it does 
* _ poſſeſs.” | 

ere, though I love to hear my-friend talk, I | 
—_ no longer forbear to interrupt him.—“ If 
this be the caſe,” ſaid I; & if hiſtories of miracles 


alledged to have been wrought in ancient times, 


thoſs of ths „ for example, muſt not be 
A conſidered 
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conſidered as proofs of its doctrines, what have 
we to do with them? Why not reje& them al- 
together? | 
This is the very point to which I was com- 
* ing,” replied my friend; © and I think the 
& anſwer to your queſtion is not difficult.” — 
That the miraculous facts, which are ſaid to 
have accompanied the firft preaching of chriſ- 
6 tianity, are not of any great direct importance-to 
* 25 at this day, does indeed follow from what 
I have been ſaying ; but that they ought, there- 
cc foxe, to be utterly rejected as falſe, is ſo far from 
* being a legitimate conſequence of our reaſon- 
« ing, that, on the contrary, I have no heſitation 

in aſſerting, that the leſs we feel ourſelves inte- 
* refied in the facts recorded, the more eaſily may 
c we acquieſce in the truth of the narration. 
We all believe many things, of which we nei- 
ther have, nor can have, any abſolute certainty. 
* This, indeed, is the cafe of univerſal hiſtory. 
* When I read in an ancient writer, it matters 
* not whether poet or hiſtorian, that the Greeks 
« waged 
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« waged a ten years war againſt Troy; having 
no poſſible motive to diſpute the fact, I admit 
ce it without heſitation. But if any man could 
cc perſuade me, that my eternal falvation were 
depending upon its truth, he would, at the 
« ſame time, fill my mind with doubt and anx- 
iety. I ſhould fly for relief to the peruſal of 
te every thing that has been written concerning 
this famous tranſaction, but ſhould probably 
cc never obtain it, ſo long as I ſhould continue to 
& jmagine the ſubject to be of great importance 
& to me. If once, however, I ſhould be fo hap- 
ec py as to diſcard this groundleſs notion, I ſhould 
& recover my wonted tranquillity, and ſhould be- 
& eve the ſtory. | 5 
ce In like manner, the miraculous facts record- 
« ed in the Goſpel may be received as hiſtory, 
« although, not being attended with indiſputable 
© certainty, they cannot be conſidered as prov- 
e jng the truth of dofrines with which they do 
* not appear to have any neceſſary connexion. 
& And if we be convinced of the ſupernatural 

| origin 
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origin of chriſtianity upon other grounds, we 
* ſhall perhaps think it not improbable that an 
« extraordinary diſplay of divine power might 
de accompany its firſt preaching ; eſpecially if we 
&* can perceive any valuable end to be hen an- 
« ſwered by it; and conſequently may believe 
© the miracles of the Goſpel, although they 
* ſhould be of no immediate and direct uſe to 

« ourſelves. 
Now, I think, whoever attentively conſiders 
te the earlieſt records of chriſtianity, muſt be 
« ſtruck with one very remarkable and indiſput- 
c able fact; which ſeems to ſhew, that it could 
* be no other than a ſupernatural communica- 
« tion; although it teaches nothing that is not 
ce perfectly agreeable to human reaſon, and per- 
ce haps nothing of great importance which is not 
« naturally diſcoverable by it; and although all 
& its leading doctrines may be collected from 
ce the writings of heathen philoſophers, who, ſo 
far as we know, had no other guide than the 
light of nature, The fact I mean is, that THR 
© CLEARNESS,: 
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* CLEARNESS, CONSISTENCY, COMPREHENSION, | 
« AND SUBLIMITY, OF THE SYSTEM OF DOC- 
c TRINE CONTAINED IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
«© DEMONSTRATE A'KNOWLEDGE OF THE IM» 
« pORTANT SUBJECTS OF WHICH IT TREATS, 
e ALTOGETHER DISPROPORTIONATE TO THE 
«© NATURAL MEANS OF, INFORMATION - POS» 
© SESSED BY THE WRITERS; AND INFINITE= 
cc LY SURPASSING THE ACTUAL NATURAL AT= 
« FAINMENTS OF THE HUMAN MIND, IN ANY 
ce PRECEDING OR SUBSEQUENT AGE, IN ANY 
4 PART OP THE HABITABLE GLOBE. 

« The ſages of ancient Greece, ſmit with the 
ee love of ſcience, neglected no means of ac- 
e quiring knowledge; travelled into remote re- 
te gions in ſearch of inſtruction from men and 
“ books, and devoted their lives to the ſtudy of 
<« philoſophy. Such of their writings as have 
« efcaped the deſtroying hand of time, and the 
„ ravages of gothic ignorance, diſcover an ardour 
* in the purſuit of truth, a perſevering atten- 
© tion to the cultivation of the intellectual powers, 


cc and 
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and an indefatigable patience in the inveſtiga- 
« tion of the moſt intereſting ſubjects of human 
c enquiry, which muſt for ever command the 
« admiration of mankind. They abound in fine 
« Obſervations onliſe and manners, and in the moſt 
« dignified ſentiments'of moral virtue. But they 
« abound alſo in errors and in doubts. Their 
« authors differed from each other; and from 
« themſelves, on many important points of hu- 
man conduct, and they were ſtill leſs agreed 
c on the intereſting ſubject of future expecta- 
ce tions. [9p 152 | 
The teacher of Nazareth, on the other hand; 
«and his humble followers, were very far from 
« being in favourable circumſtances for the ac- 
« quiſition of knowledge. They were chiefly 
« men of low circumſtances, of mean em- 
c ployments, and without education. Jeſus him- 
« ſelf was the ſon of a poor carpenter, and pro- 
« bably worked many years with his father for 
ce his ſubſiſtence. We might be certain that he 
ce could'read, if it had not been mentioned in 
© his hiſtory, as that accompliſhment was uni- 
WO! 1 tr yerſal 
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« yerſal amongſt his countrymen: but it is im- 
« probable that he knew of any other books than 
« thoſe of the old Teſtament; nor is there the 
« leaſt trace of his acquaintance with any thing 
* that had been done for the improvement 
* of the human mind in the heathen world. 
« Yet from this obſcurity he ſuddenly emerg- 
« ed eto be a light to the gentiles and to be 
« for ſalvation to the ends of the earth“. 
« Deriving nothing from human inſtruction, he 
« ſurpaſſed all the philoſophers in knowledge; 
« and delineated with a maſter-hand the whole 
« ſcience of morals and divinity. Without aſſiſt- 
ct ance from the ſchools, he ſpake as never man 
ce ſpake ; and in eaſy and familiar diſcourſes 
te delivered a ſyſtem of doctrine, on the the tranſ- 
* cendently important ſubjects of the govern- 
« ment of God, and the duty and expectations of 
« man, which is incapable of addition or im- 
« provement, without error, and without de- 
een . ily 

« Every fact muſt have its adequate cauſe. 


* 
= 


Adds xiii, 47. 1 John vii. 46. 
| « How 
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tr. How then ſhall we explain this ſingular pheno- 
© menon ? How ſhall we account for it, that a 
4 poor untutored carpenter, ſhould not only have 
made ſuch advances in religious and moral 
de knowledge, as to have exceeded this or that 
* philoſopher, - but - ſhould have been ſo per- 
« fectly maſter of theſe great ſubjects, as to have 
<« ſurpaſſed all the efforts of the wiſeſt and moſt 
improved nations of the world? How, but by 
< afſenting to that which he himſelf uniformly 
ce declared, - that he derived not his knowledge 
« from a human, but a ſupernatural ſource ? 
« How knoweth this man letters,” ſaid the aſto- 
65 niſhed Jews, having never learned!' And 
cc what other ſolution of the difficulty can poſſi - 


« bly be offered, than that which proceeded from 
* the mouth of the divine teacher himſelf P— the 


ec doctrine is not mine, but his that ſent me *. 
If in this manner, by what is called internal 
« evidence, it can be ſatisfactorily made appear 
to us at this day, that chriſtianity juſtly lays 
cc claim to a ſupernatural origin, and is thus pro- 
| - John vii. 15,16. 4 
* perly 
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et perly a miraculous diſpenſation, it cannot ſure- 


ly appear prima facie incredible, that its firſt 
« preaching ſhould be attended with a viſible 
« difplay of miraculous power. On the contrary, 
« if it can be ſhewn that ſome important effect 
« was to be then produced, ſome valuable end 
« to be then anſwered by this diſplay, it may be 
« admitted as an kijforical fact without difficulty; 


e always remembering, that, like other hiftorical 


te facts, the evidence of its truth depending upon 
* human teſtimony, can amount only to probability, 
and by no means to certainty,” | 

cc But what could that end be,” exclaimed 1 


with eagerneſs? © You will oblige me by diſ- 


tinctly pointing it out.” 

« To that I have not the leaſt objection,” re- 
plied my friend, «if you have patience to hear 
« me while I endeavour to ſtate my idea of the 
« deſign of chriſtianity itſelf; or to examine 
tc what were the circumſtances on account of 
« which it pleaſed the ſovereign Providence of 
e Heaven to raiſe up ſo extraordinary a perſon as 
te Jeſus at that time.” 
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I aſſured him this would ed to my obligation, 
and he thus proceeded.  ; | 
« Man, by the conſtitution of that natare 
* which Gop has given him, is a moral and in- 
** telligent being; naturally furniſhed with the 
« means of diſoovering the being and perſections 
of Deity, the truths of moral obligation, and 
* a future ſtate of rewardsand puniſhments; and 
9 accordingly, wherever there have been men, in 
&« proportion as their powers have been exerted, 
e theſe great truths have been more or leſs clearly 
« apprehended *. ah 


| 


« « He 


*The queſtion belle 2 and moral ideas are na- 
tural, has been the matter of very voluminous controverſy. 

But is not this a diſpute about words, or, at moſt, about a thing 
of no practical importance? If it be admitted on all hands, 
that men are fo conſtituted and ſo fituated, as neceffarily to 
become poſſeſſed of theſe ideas, though in very different de- 
grees of perfection, is it not idle to contend that they ought 
not to be called natural, becauſe infants are not born di vines 
and moraliſts? This mode of arguing would equally prove 
that teeth are not natural, becauſe we have them not at our 
birth; or that walking is not natural, becauſe none walk but 
thoſe who are taught; that is, the whole human race! Diſ- 
putes ſo frivolous may be kept ad inſinitum. The following 
* exhibits the opinion of a man who had no opportu- 
G nity 
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« He has alſo animal appetites, implanted 
for wiſe purpoſes; but when indulged to ex- 
< ceſs, tending to enfeeble the moral powers, to 
* obſcure the light of trath, and to introduce 
« into the mind confuſion and miſery. This un- 
« happy ſtate of things has in fome degree or 
« other taken place in all ages, and in every 
« part of the world ; but at certain periods, and 
in ſome countries, the corruption of principles 


nity of deriving any advantage from ſupernatural revelation. 
« Nulla gens tam fera, nemo omnium tam fit immanis, cujus 
« mentem non imbuerit deorum opinio. Multi de diis prava 
* ſentiunt; id enim vitioſo more effici ſolet: omnes tamen 
« effe vim et naturam divinam arbitrantur. Nec vero id col- 
-« licutio hominum aut conſenſus efficit : non inſtitutis opinio 
« eſt confirmata, non legibus. Omni autem in re conſenſio 
< ommium gentium, ler nature putanda eft.” 
No nation is fo barbarous, no human being ſo ſavage, as to 
be unacquainted with the idea of Gon. It muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that many are led by the depraved ſtate of their mo- 
-rals, to entertain very unworthy notions of their gods; but 
- till all believe in ſome ſuperior power, Nor is the origin of 
this perſuaſion to be traced to any combination or agree- 
ment; nor its. continuance to be aſcribed to laws or ef- 
: tabliſhments; but in this, as in all other cafes, the univer- 
ſal conſent of mankind maſt be +confidered as the dictate 27 
Cc. Tuscox. I. 13. 


25 4 and 
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< and manners has been ſo enormous, that it has 
e pleaſed Almighty God, in his great wiſdom and 
< mercy, to make ule of extraordinary methods 
for producing a reformation. He may have 
done ſo, in many inftances, in ages and coun- 
* tries, with whoſe hiſtory we are either imper- 
« fectly or not at all acquainted. For as the 
«Creator of all minds muſt neceſſarily have con- 
e tinual acceſs to all, it is at leaſt poſſible, that | 
« ſapernatural communications may have been 
more numerous than is commonly ſuppoſed. 
« He may have been, for ought we can ſay, the 
e jinſpirer of thoſe whom we are uſed to term Im- 
e poſtors; of Confucius, Mango-Capac, and Ma- 
* homet. But we have much better information 
t concerning that memorable inſtance of his 
« goodneſs to the world, the miſſion of Jeſus, 
« and the ſingular afliſtance afforded to that ex- 
« traordinary perſon, in his generous and emi- 
« nently ſucceſsfal efforts to revive the dying 
4 cauſe of religion and virtue; to turn men from 
« darkneſs to light, and from the power of Satan, 
G 2 « or 
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te or corrupt and vicious diſpoſitions, to the ſer- 
« vice of God. The period in which this great | 
cc perſon appeared was a very remarkable one; it 
« was a period of great knowledge in ſome re- 
« ſpects, and of amazing ſtupidity in others. 
« The Roman empire was at its utmoſt height, 
« and the human ſciences were cheriſhed with 
* ardour; while religion and morals, the moſt 
« important concerns of man, lay in a moſt lan- 
* guiſhing and deplorable ſtate. This wretched 
e degeneracy is very accurately deſcribed by the 
. fine pen of the apoſtle Paul, who, while he la- 
« ments the corruption of the age, does not for- 
« get to aſſert the untverſality and ſufficiency of na- 
« tural religion, in the cleareſt terms; aſcribing 
all the evil, not to invincible ignorance, or 
e original depravity, but to the criminal inatten- 
tion of mankind to the viſible appearances of 
„ Deity, in the works of his hands, and in the 

« methods of his providence *. | | 
In order to effect a reformation, it was neceſ- 
* Romans i. 


cc ſary 
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« ſary 10 rouſe men from this moral Jethargy, and to 
ce prevail upon them to attend to the voice of in- 
« ſtruction. By what method could this be done? 
« By none, perhaps, ſo ſure and certain in its ef- 
te fect, as by the public diſplay of miraculous 
« power. The eyes of the moſt ſtupid of men 
« would be naturally turned with admiration to- 

« wards him, who could command the lame to 

& walk, and the blind to ſee; and he who could 
« ſatisfy the appetites of five or fix thouſand per- 
& ſons, with a few loaves of bread, could hardly 
ce fail to ſecure five thouſand attentive hearers. 
ce In ſhort, it appears to me, and if I am wrong, it 
ce js not for want of honeſt attention to the ſub- 
* ject, that the end of the public miniſtry of Je- 
“ ſus was to reform the morals of men; and that 
« THR PRINCIPAL USE OP MIRACLES WAS To 
© AWAKEN THEIR ATTENTION TO HIS PREACH= 
« ING. When this was done, and chriſtianity 
te had got footing 1n the world, miracles became 
* no longer neceſſary. For as to any new doc- 
4 trines ſaid to be taught by chriſtianity; or any 


G 3 « new 
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ce new method of ſalvation propoſed ; or any diſ- 


 « coyeries made which require ſupernatural con- 


« firmation; it is incumbent on thofe who main- 
« tain their exiſtence, to ſhew what they are. 
« For my own part, I freely confeſs that I know of 
* no ſuch. Had the preaching of Jeſus contain- 
« ed any thing of this kind, and had miracles 
« been intended to give credibility to what could 
te not otherwiſe be proved, then it ſhould ſeem that 
© miracles would be juſt as neceffary to be per- 
« formed now, as in the firſt century: fince, as 
* has been before obſerved, it is not eaſy to con- 
* ceive how the mere report of a miraculous fact, 
« which though probably true, yet may poſſibly 
« be falſe, can be admitted as ſufficient evidence 
v of a new doctrine, which is either incredible 
« jn itſelf; or unſupported by other evidence. 

ct But nothing ſurely could be farther from the 
« intention of Jeſus, than the introduction of a 
« new religion. He well knew this was impoſ- 
ze fible. Religion, which is founded in the per- 


« fections of God, and the nature of man, muſt 


} cc he 
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* be one invariable thing. Accordingly the doc- 
« trines which he tæught were preciſely the ſame. 
with thoſe of natural religion; which, if men 
Ni could once be brought ſeriouſly to attend to 
te them, wanted no other confirmation than that 
« natural evidence, which St. Paul affirms to be 
ce ſo full and complete as to leave thoſe without 
g excuſe who neglect them, and to afford the 


ce * moſt entire ſatisfaction to the fincere and im- 


60 partial mind. And as they wanted no addi- 
ce tional evidence, neither were they capable of 
te any. What can the hifory of a miracle, which 
te muſt always have ſomething of uncertainty 
« about it, do towards confirming a truth, which 
is already ſupported by more than ſufficient 
te evidence of an indiſputable kind? If I would 
te diſcourſe for inſtance on the Being and Provi- 
« dence of GoD,. it may, perhaps, be neceſſary to 
« work a miracle in order to ſecure an audience; 
« but is it poſſible to conceive; that any hifory of 
te 2 miracle which I ſhall be able to relate, can 
« add any thing to that ĩrreſiſtible torrent of evi- 
G 4 ene Once 
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« dence on theſe great ſubjects, which-pours in 
« from every ſurrounding object 12 SW 

« The ſame obſervation may be extended 
« to moral truths, and to a future ſtate. The 
ce natural revelation which it has pleaſed Gop to 
« give of theſe important truths is, in moſt caſes, 
« clear and certain : and if it be not always equal 
ce to mathematical demonſtration, it is till abun- 
ce dantly ſufficient to furniſh very powerful mo- 
« tives for the regulation of the conduct; which 
« js all that can be hoped for from the proudeſt 
« claim to ſupernatural communication: with 


ce this unſ peakable advantage in favour of na- 


Quid poteſt eſſe tam apertum, tamque perſpicuum, cum 
coelum ſaſpeximus, cœleſtiaque contemplati ſumus, quam 
eſſe aliquod numen præſtantiſſimeæ mentis, quo hac regan- 
tur? 

When we lift our eyes to the heavens, and contemplate 
the celeſtial bodies, what can be more clearly evident, than 
the exiſtence of ſome ſuperior being of conſummate wiſdom, 
by whom they are governed ? 

Cic. de Natur, Deor. Lib. ii. Cap. 2. 


The heavens declare the glory of Gop, and the firmament 
ſheweth his handy work. Day unto day uttereth ſpeech, and 
night unto night ſheweth knowledge. There is no ſpeech 
nor language where their yoice is not heard, —Pſalm xix. 


« tural 
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© tural religion, that whoever undertakes to in- 
& culcate its pure and ſalutary maxims, is on a 
* footing of perfect equality with his fellow men. 
« He can aſſume no dictatorial authority, nor ex- 
cc act from them any implicit obedience. As he 
& cannot have the ſhadow of pretence for do- 
& minion over their faith,” he muſt content him- 
& ſelf with being the © helper of their joy “. 

& To this natural evidence however, be it more 
« or leſs, it is certain that onr great inſtructor ap- 
ec pealed. He pointed to the lilies of the field, 
« and to the birds of the air; and taught men 
© to deduce the doctrine of an eternal Provi- 
* dence from the proviſion made for ſparrows. 
« He argued from the paternal character, the 
readineſs of the one Gop and father of all, to 
* hear the prayers of his intelligent and moral 
te offspring, and to beſtow upon the rightly diſ- 
« poſed mind, with no ſparing hand, whatever 
* can promote its real welfare. He adverted to 
* the dignity of the human nature, ſo noble in 
« reaſon! ſo infinite in faculties! and of ſo 


\ 
cc much 


* 2 Cor. i. 24. 
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« much higher deſtination than the merely ve- 
« getable and animal creation; and he exhort- 
ce ed his hearers, in the moſt perſuaſive language, 
« not to walte their lives in an unremitting at- 
* tention. to the periſhing objects of time and 
“ ſenſe, as if immortal minds were of no more 
* value than the graſs which to- day is in the 
field, and to-morrow 1s caſt into the oven *, 
but to provide themſelves a treafure in the 
* heavens that faileth not, where no thief ap- 
« proacheth, neither moth corrupteth 4 !' But 
te before our divine teacher could have any op- 
« portunity of thus inſtructing the multitude, be- 


CET 


% fore he could bring them to liſten to his inva- 
« Juable teaching, it was neceſſary to awaken their 
« drowſy minds by the ſplendour of his miracles, 
„This I imagine to have been the great 

6c end of miracles, ſuppoſing them to have been 
< really performed; of which I have already ac- 
« knowledged we can have no certainty. 1 can- 
« not, however, help thinking it probable, be- 
« cauſe it appears that in a very ſurpriſing de- 

* Luke xii. 28. + Luke xii, 33, 
1 * b ** gree 
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« gree this great end was happily effected. The 
« being, the perfections, the moral providence of 
* Gop, and the future expectations of man, be- 
« came a favourite ſtudy; and men of all ranks 
« and degrees, as well the ſcientific as the illi- 
« terate, became deſirous of knowing more per- 
« fe&ly, that © love of Gop which paffeth know- 
« Jedge !' The conſequences of this turn given 
* to the taſte of mankind, if the expreſſion may 
« be allowed; were in the higheſt degree favour- 
& able to morals. The conduct of thoſe who 
joined themſelves to the chriſtian name, though 
* not in all inſtances alike, was yet generally ſo 
pure and peaceable, their tempers ſo kind and 
ce benevolent, their patience under ſafferings ſo 
* eminent, and their hope of immortality ſo 
*« triumphant, that the followers of Jeſus became 
* the admiration of the world; and © the joy that 
« was fet before him,” and for which he ſo cheer- 
fully ſubmitted to the malice of the ehemies of 
« truth and virtue, ſeemed now to be no longer 
in proſpect, but to be actually realized. 


My 


——— —— — 
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My friend, warmed by his ſubject, ſtill pro- 
„What a delightful ſtate of things,” ſaid he, 


e could this primitive ſimplicity have been pre- 


© ſerved! But, alas! how ſoon was the glory of 
« this great reformation obſcured. The pride 


of the heathen converts, in imitation of that 


e abſurd ſaperſtition from which they had been 
« ſolately called, began to exalt its humble foun- 
« der into a God, a title which, when on earth, 
«© he would have rejected with abhorrence. 
« When they had proceeded thus far, they fan- 
e cied that the doctrines which he taught, ſo 
* conſonant to the uncorrupted ſentiments of the 


« human mind, were too plain and fimple to 
be worthy of ſo great a being. They would | 
« have chriſtianity to be ſomething myſterious 
te and incomprehenſible; ſomething to aſtqniſh 
« and confound the underſtanding, inſtead of en- 
“lighting and inſtructing it; and, O fatal and 
« deplorable error! ſomething by means of which 
« an ęffabliſted and endowed priefihood might be 

| © enabled 
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c enabled to maintain and increaſe its power and 
« authority over the people. To this end, while 
« they made light of the truths of natural reli- 
gion, the eternal rock on which pure chriſti- 
« anity was founded, they invented and propa- 
« vated, with furious zeal, the fictions of original 
4 fin, election and reprobation, eternal puniſh- 
ment, ſatisfaction for fin by the death of Chriſt, 
church authority, and a number of ſacraments 
« to be adminiſtered by ſacred hands all irre- 
« concileable with right reaſon, and the perfec- 
tions of Deity, but all wonderfully calculated 
« to keep in awe the ignorant, who are always 
the great majority of mankind *. The light 
„ which 
* Ignorance and credulity have ever been companions, and 
have miſled and enſlaved mankind ; philoſophy has in all ages 
endeavoured to oppoſe their progreſs, and to looſen the 
ſhackles they had impoſed, Philoſophers have on this ac- 
count been called nnbelievers. Unbelievers of what? of the 
fictions of fancy, of witchcraft, hobgoblins, apparitions, vam- 
- Pires, fairies; of the influence of ſtars on human actions, mi- 
racles wrought by the bones of ſaints, the flight of ominous 
birds, the predictions of the bowels of dying animals, expound- 
ers of dreams, fortunetellers, conjurers, modern prophets, ne- 


| "MPs chiromaney, animal TT, with endleſs va- 
riety 
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© hich Jeſus and his diſciples had thrown on 
moral ſubjocts became almoſt extinguiſhed ; 
& and the ſhort triumph of, knowledge and virtue, 
vas ſucceeded by a long and diſmal night of jg- 
C noranee, ſuperſtition, and tyranny, from which 


e we are at this day only beginning to emerge. 

A beginning however has certainly been 
made. The labours of learned and ſincere 
« enquirers aſter truth, have demonſtrated that 
„many things heretofore ſuppoſed eſſential to 
e chriſtianity, neither belong to it, nor to a 
< true ſyſtem of religion. As free anveſtigation 


; i 1 8 £1 HA 5” 
riety of folly? Theſe they have diſbelieved and deſpiſed, but 
have ever bowed their hoary heads to Truth and Nature. 
Mankind may be divided in refpe& to the facility of their 
belief or conviction, into two clafſes; thoſe who are ready to 
aſſent to ſingle facts from the evidence of their ſenſes, or 
from the ſerious aſſertions of others ; and thofe WhO require 
analogy to corroborate or authenticate them. -This ana- 
logy. pre-ſuppoſes an acquired knowledge of things; ; hence 
children and ignorant people are the moſt credulous, as not 
poſſeſſing much knowledge of the uſual courſe of nature; and 
ſecondly, thoſe are moſt credulous whoſe faculty of comparing 
ideas, or the voluntary exertion of it, is flow and imperfe&, Of 
this kind are the bulk ,of mankind ; they continue throughout 
their lives in a ſtate of childhood, and have thus been ie dupes 
of priefts and F, in all ages and in all countries of the 
world. Daxwin's Zoonomia. 


ec. Pr oceeds, L 
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= provertls, the load of oblurditywader which 

e truth has ſo long been buried, will by degrees 
be removed, and it will be reſtored to its na- 
« tive beauty. Amongſt other particulars, I have 


1 no hefitation in ſuppoſing, that it already ap- 


< pears with ſufficient evidence, that Jeſus, about 
< whoſe perfon and office the world has fo Jong 
"and ſo widely differed, was no other than what 
< his immediate followers deſcribed him to have 
ee been in their firſt public diſcourſes after his 
death, namely, © A MAN, APPROVED or Gop, 
«© BY "MIRACLES AND WONDERS AND STGNs 
© wHicH Go DID BY HIM; that is, an emi- 
_ teacher of moral and religious truth, 
-« whole labours it pleaſed heaven in an extraor- 
.« dinary manner to aſſiſt; but who had no other 
« doctrine to inculcate, becauſe there was no 
© other which it concerned mankind to know, 
than thoſe which, however ſadly neglected, had 
ie been always known, namely, an univerſal Pro- 
et vidence, a future fate, and the abſolute neceſ- 
«ſity of applying before all things to the cultiva- 


tion of the moral powers, in order to anſwer | 
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-* joyment of our being. 
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« the true end, and to attain to the eben en 


e If in this attempt to delineate chriſtianity,” 


continued my friend, © I have been ſucceſsful, it 
dc will appear to be entitled to regard, not on the 


« footing of authority, but on. account of its in- 


e trinfie excellence, the importance of its doc- 


« trines, the purity of its moral, and the ſoli- 
« dity of its reaſonings; and the queſtion con- 
« cerning the reality of miracles, may be diſcuſſ- 
« ed with the utmoſt calmneſs and impartiality, 
te and even with perfect indifference as to the refult. 
« For if, after fair enquiry, they ſhould appear to 
* any man to be the invention of early chriſtians, | 
« warmly but indiſcreetly zealous for the honour 


s of their illuſtrious teacher, ſuch an one will have 


te the ſatisfaction to reflect, that all that is valu- 
« able in the New Teſtament, all that entitles it 


tc to ſuperior eſtimation in compariſon with other 


« books, will remain unaffected by this diſcovery. 


e While, on tlie other hand, thoſe who, after the 


te ſame diſpaſſionatè enquiry, ſhall be of opinion, 
« that the reality of miracles is ſupported by the 
c higheſt 
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« higheſt probability, which is the utmoſt that 
es ean be rationally afferted, will fill confider 
« thei, not as proofs of the truth of chriſtianity 
« to this diſtant age, but as expedients to gain 

© attention to it ſrom thoſe to whom it was ori- 

« ginally addrefſed. In our fituation, it is not the 

« miracles that prove the truth of the religion; but 
« it is the truth of the religion that proves the mi- 

* xjeles. It is the PERFECTION OF THE DOC- 

te TRINE Which is itſelf the grand miracle, and 

ce which renders probable all the reſt. Imagine 

« for a moment the abſence of this eſſential cir- 

te cumſtance, and all the learning of a Lardner * 


* ce will 


* With the writings of this great man I bad but a very 
light acquaintance till in 1788, Mr. Johnſon, much to his 
honour, favoured the world with a complete and accurate edi- 
tion in eleven volumes 8vo. at a very low price. I then began 
ſeriouſly to ſtudy the vaſt maſs of evidence which the learned 
and laborious author had collected, to prove the genuineneſs of 
the books of the New Teſtament, and the authenticity of the 
Goſpel hiſtory, upon the ground of teflimony. But what was 
the effect upon my mind? Nothing ſhort of an entire con- 
viction of the extreme obſcurity and difficulty in which the 
ſubject is involved. Upon enquiry amongſt the intelligent 
part of my acquaintance, I found to my ſurpriſe that my caſe 
was by no means fingular. And I am ſtrongly inclined to 

H lieve, 


| 
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ee will be inſufficient: to ſhew, that the wonders 
cc of the New Teſtament are entitled to any 
higher credit, than the fables of Aſop, or the 
ec « fichions of Homer,” 4a a 7 * 
Here, though I was for from n 1 
came neceſſary to put an end to the oonverſa- | 
tion. I took leave of my friend with thanks for 
his unreſerved communication, and fully deter- 
mined to reconſider the ſubject; and I hope my 
reader is in the ſame reer 4 tle ir 


Y 22 
Hove, that 8 general effea of readin 8 this a work 
will be very different indeed from that which the excellent 
author intended. 
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THE- END. 33 


P, inted by Thomas Poor Bok-Court, Fleet- ae, l. 
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